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American Antiquarian. 


Voc. VIII. Marcu, 1886. No. 2. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE MEXICAN AND MAYA 
CODICES. 


Since the publication of my “Study of the Manuscript Troano” 
I have made some discoveries in the pre-Columbian manuscripts 
which may be of interest to the few who are devoting at- 
tention to Mexican and Central American paleography. As 
the illustrations necessary to make the methods of discovery plain 
cannot be introduced here I must limit my article to somewhat 
general statements, referring those who wish to verify them to 
the Codices. 

I have ascertained that the so-called “ Zad/eau des Bacab” of 
the Codex Cortesianus and plate 44 of the Fejervary Codex are 
calendars, the former Maya, the latter Mexican, (probably Tez- 
cucan), and that they are to be read around toward the left oppo- 
site the course of the sun; each line of dots in the loops indicat- 
ing a week of thirteen days, and a complete circuit the cycle 
of 260 days. A full explanation of these discoveries is given in 
the Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, just issued. 

A still more important discovery is the fact that a large por- 
tion of the black numera! characters of all the Maya Codices are 
intended simply as counters to indicate the number of days, 
months, etc., from one date to another. This may be illustrated 


‘as follows: Counting twelve days from Monday the 4th day of 


December brings us to Saturday,the 16th. In the Codices the 
days are represented by symbols, and the counter or interval (as 
the 12), by black numeral characters. 

The importance of this discovery is shown by the following 
facts: Applying it to the alternate red and black numeral series 
running through the plates of the Dresden Codex, (the red nu- 
merals indicating the numbers of the days of the Maya week), 
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we are enabled Ist, to tell the days indicated cven where the 
day symbols are omitted; 2d, we are enabled to determine the 
numeral symbols introduced which differ from the usual numeral 
characters, (dots and lines); 3d, it enables us to decide positively 
the proper order of the plates or pages of the codices; 4th it as- 
sists us in restoring obliterated characters ; and 5th, it determines 
the relation of the horizontal series of numbers to the day col- 
umns which they follow, as shown in Chap. 7, of my “ Study of 
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the Manuscript Troano.” I find, for example, that by adding 
together the red numeral over the day column and all the black 
numerals which follow to the right we obtain the interval which 
elapses from the first to the second day of the column. This 
overturns the idea advanced in my work alluded to that these 
black numerals refer exclusively to the months, and hence mod- 
ifies the deductions in that work,—though, strange to say, it does 
not affect the chief conclusion reaehed—vzz. that the Maya cycle, 
usually called Ahau or Katun, consisted of twenty-four years. 
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I find also that these numeral series always consisted of two 
or more complete Maya weeks, or in other words are always 
some multiple of thirteen. 

In testing this discovery I have ascertained that the character 
shown in figure 96, page 159, “ Study MS, Troano,” is used asa 
symbol of 20 and if phonetic stands for the Maya word Xa/; also 
that the red diamond-shaped characters are used to denote two 
numbers,—18 and 20—; possibly they are used only to signify 
the completion of the month and day series and not as symbols 
of numbers, as those used for the two purposes are not distin- 
guishable, although there is no difficulty in determining by the 
connection to which class they apply. The proof in each case is 
such as will satisfy the most skeptical mind but cannot be intro- 
duced here. 

I have ascertained that the black numerals are also used in the 
Dresden Codex for other purposes, as, for instance, to indicate 
the numbers of the days of the month, the numbers of the months, 
and the numbers of the years, (probably in the Ahau or Katun,) 

Running through the lower division of plates 51-58 of this 
Codex is a continuous series of three-day columns, immediately 
above which are three horizontal lines of black numerals. The 
numbers in the lowest of these lines I find denote respectively 
the day of the month (always of a Muduc year) of the first day of 
the column over which they stand; the next line above contains 
the numbers of the months and the upper line the numbers of 
the years. Immediately below the day columns is a horizontal 
line of red numerals and below these a line of black numerals; 
the former (the red) indicate the number of months, and the black 
the number of days to be counted from the first day of one col- 
umn to the first day of the next column to the right. As this runs 
through the entire series with but a single miss which appears 
to be accounted for by an interpolated day, there is no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the theory. 

I have also discovered the relations of the days in the tabular 
series of plates 46-50 of the same codex. By means of this dis- 
covery I can restore all of the obliterated days and numbers and 
correct the mistakes relating thereto in Kingsborough’s work. 

By means of these discoveries I have ascertained that plates 1 
and 2 in Kingsborough’s copy of this codex should follow (stand 
to the right of ) plate 43, and that plates 29 to 43 are correctly 
placed in this work. This proves that Forstemann’s supposition 
in reference to the order of the plates as given in the introduction 
to his photograpic copy is incorrect. But his conclusion, that 
there are in this codex parts of two different manuscripts, I be- 
lieve is right. 

This codex appears to pertain to a much more ancient date 
than either of the other Maya manuscripts. There are also rea- 
sons for believing that it originated in the section in which Palen- 
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que is situated and with the people who were the authors of the 
inscriptions found on the ruins of that city. At any rate it bears 
a close resemblance to these inscriptions. 

In the text (if we may so call it) over the figures in some of the 
compartments are abbreviated pictographs apparently intended 
to represent something in the figure beneath, while precisely the 
same things are indicated in the other codices by symbols or 
phonetic characters. A few of these peculiar, abbreviated picto- 
graphs or conventional signs are found in the Palenque inscrip- 
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tions. A singular fact in regard to this codex, which also points 
to the region where it originated, is that there are found in it a 
few characters which appear to have been derived from Mexican 
symbolic figures, The introduction in it of a large number of 
female figures, represented as taking part in the religious ceremo- 
. nies, also points to the same conclusion. 

Although the progress made in the’ direction indicated is con- 
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siderable, little has been accomplished in the work of deciphering 
the hieroglyphics. 

The order in which the text is to be read is, I think, now defi- 
nitely settled, and is, as shown in my “Study of the Manuscript 
Troano,” pp. 136-140. There is one possible exception to this 
rule found in what we may call part second of the Dresden Codex 
to which plates 70-73 of Kingsborough’s copy belong. The 
reading here appears to be from the right to the left, while in the 
other part of the work—z2xcept plates 24, 61 and 62, and possi- 
bly 46-50, and 74,—the order is, beyond controversy, by col- 
umns and from left to right. Similar changes in direction are 
not uncommon in the Mexican manuscripts. 

I think I have determined by study and comparison that—as 
has generally been supposed,—the texts, in most cases at least, 
refer to the figures over which they stand. On this is based 
our chief hope of interpreting these characters. 

My method of proceeding in attempts at deciphering is as fol- 
lows: I discard Landa’s alphabet as unsatisfactory for this pur- 
pose, relying on the few characters whose phonetic value I think 
I have ascertained by careful study and numerous comparisons, 
as a basis. For example, the character for 20 being known, I 
assume that it is phonetic, then hunt over the codices for the 
places where it is inserted in the text, especially where it appears 
to be used in combination with other characters to indicate some 
object figured in the same compartment. If I find that the Maya 
name of the figured object includes the phonetic elements of the 
word for twenty (Xa/), this is taken as an indication that I am 
on the right path. If repeated and different combinations give 
similar results the theory is proportionally strengthened. 

In this way I have interpreted satisfactorily to myself, some 
twelve or fifteen compound characters which appear to be pho- 
netic. But while I am convinced that many, probably the larger 
portion of these characters are phonetic, it is certain that quite a 
number are but symbols or conventional figures. Some of the 
latter by their connection with other characters and evident rela- 
tion to accompanying figures can readily be determined. Several 
of these are named by Leon de Rosny in the vocabulary to his 
edition of the Codex Cortesianus. 

My study of the Mexican Manuscripts has been incidental to 
my other work, and up to this time has been limited almost ex- 
clusively to those known as the Borgian and Fejervary Codices. 

The general signification of many of the plates of the former 
is, I think, easily determined. I have not seen Fabrigat’s explan- 
ation of this Codex, which exists only in manuscript, hence I 
may give some interpretations already known. 

As is well understood the five honizontal lines of small colored 
figures running through the middle of plates 31-33 are symbols 
of the Mexican days arranged in consecutive order so as to rep- 
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resent the complete cycle of two hundred and sixty days or thir- 
teen months.* 

This calendar is to be read from right to left, commencing 
with the first (right hand) figure of the lowest of the five lines on 
plate 38, running thence toward the left, back to the last (left 
hand) figure of this line on plate 31. We then go back to the 
first (right hand) figure of the fourth (next to the lowest) line on 
plate 38, and run back to the left of plate 31, and so on, ending 
with the left hand figure of the upper of the five lines on plate 31, 
The foot-prints marked at intervals along these lines possibly in- 
dicate the positions of the so-called “ Lords or Rulers of the 
Night.”+ The two lines of larger figures, one above and the 
other below this series, I am inclined to believe: are symbolic 
representations of the remaining days of the year. 

A figure and partial explanation of plate 43, on which there are 
four large serpents forming four squares, in which are various 
symbolic figures, will be found in my paper in the third Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 

Plates 45-54 form one continuous and unbroken series con- 
taining in consecutive order the two hundred and sixty days 
of the “cycle, and symbolic representations of characteristic fea- 
tures of the twenty Mexican weeks. The order in which these 
are to be taken, though not peculiar is unusual,—it is as follows: 
commencing with the lower half of plate 54, which represents 
one week, we run back towards the left through the lower halves 
of the pages to plate 45, thence pass to the upper half of this 
plate (45) and run to the right through the upper halves, ending 
with the figures on the upper half of plate 54. That this is the 
order in which these figures are to be taken is ascertained by the 
succession of the day symbols. In the lower halves of the plates 
these run horizontally along the bottom of the page to the left, 
then up the left side to the middle of the page, from whence we 
go to the lower line on the next page to the left; and so on to 
plate 45, where we pass to the upper lines. On the upper halves 
these day symbols run horizontally along the central line to the 
right and then up the right side. 

The chief or general signification of some of the figures in the 
squares or compartments can be determined with reasonable cer- 
tainty. For example, those in the lower half of plate 54 show 
that the season is yet sufficiently cold to require fire in the 
houses, which is indicated by the smoke escaping through the 
roof of a house. 

Passing toward the left through the lower halves I find denoted 
on plate 50, as I think, the commencement of the rainy season ; 





*The reader is pane to know that the Mexican and. Maya years consist each of eighteen 


months, the months of twenty days each; and the weeks of thirteen days each. Also that in both 
calendars there are four series of years bearing different names. 


tSee Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol. II, pp. 515-5:6. 
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on the next plate (49) are indications of the budding and flower- 
ing of plants. In the next (48) Tlaloc, the god of rain, appears 
with increased vigor and the flooding of the streams is manifest ; 
in the next (47) the growth of the Maguey plant and the time 
of making pu/gue are indicated ; in the next (46) we see the con- 
tinuation of the rainy weather and the beginning of the sickly 
season denoted ; and in the next (45) the result,—death appears 
and the victims are consigned to their graves. 

Passing to the upper half and running to the right through 
the plates I find nothing I can interpret until I reach plate 40, 
which I think indicates the season for cutting timber and build- 
ing houses, Plate 51 (upper half) probably represents the season 
for hunting game, especially the wild turkey; and 52 is the re- 
turn of cold weather when fire is again necessary. 

The chief difficulty in the way of this interpretation is that the 
number of days in the series as here given, is but two hundred 
and sixty, a little less than three-quarters of a year—but the 
same difficulty arises in attempting an explanation of the /oxa/- 
amatl or calendar on plates 31-38, heretofore alluded to. 

Plates 1-10 which are to be taken in the reverse order to the 
paging are probably cosmogonical. 10 and 3 appear to be fanci- 
ful symbolic representations of the home and origin of the winds 
and clouds. In these the central idea seems to be that the winds 
have their origin in the clouds, but they appear to be in some 
way connected with death and the under world. We observe in 
the broad border of plate three (which extends into plate two) 
the four birds so frequently connected with crosses in these cod- 
ices, and, what is strikingly significant, at on2 point in this bor- 
der, three small but regularly formed Greek crosses. 

In plate nine the chief idea is rain. The broad surrounding 
band forming the square has a Tlaloc head in the center of the top 
line, the body or band having the outer portion of clouds from 
which the rain drops are falling towards the center or inner space, 
In the inner space of the inclosed circle are two wind symbols ; 
in the four corners outside of the circle are four Tlalocs, three 
of them bearing crosses and one a water symbol. 

Plate 12 represents Tlaloc in various aspects having some ref- 
erence to the four years or series of years of the Mexican calen- 
dar. But the important thing found on this plate is, that here 
we have clearly indicated the days with which the years respect-" 
ively begin—vis. the Acatl (or cane) year with Cipactli (or drag- 
on); the Tecpatl (or flint) year with Miquiztli (or death); the 
Calli (or house) year with Ozomatli (or monkey) ; and the Toch- 
tli (or rabbit) year with Cozcaquauhtli (or vulture), precisely as I 
have given them on page 32 of the third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. 

I am aware that only readers who have access to copies of the 
codices will take any special interest in these discoveries, but the 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN can afford to be the medium of occasion- 
al communication to the few workers in this particular field, 


Cyrus THOMAS. 





NOTES ON NATIVE AMERICAN POTTERY. 


The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona have for cen- 
turies manufactured a fictile ware which differs widely from the 
ceramic productions of any other people. It is characterized by a 
peculiar gloss or lustre, not found in the pottery of other tribes, 
and also bya distinctive style of ornamentation, which, while 
lacking the essential features of artistic conception, possesses the 
merit of originality and frequently produces a pleasing effect. 
The modern ware is generally decorated with intricate geometri- 
cal devices, ornamental combinations of straight and curved lines, 
and paintings of animals, such as the deer, elk, bear, squirrel, ser- 


Fig. 1—% Size. 
pent, frog, dragon-fly, tadpole, etc., which are almost invariably 
represented with a triangular heart connected with the mouth by a 
narrow passage. In the majority of the Pueblo villages water- 
vessels are made in the form of animals or birds, as may be seen 
in the accompanying engravings from the Second Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, being representations of specimens 
now in the National Museum at Washington, D.C. The first 
illustration represents a modern Zuni meal-jar or water-bowl of 
common form, divided into three horizontal zones by plain lines 
of black pigment. The decoration in the two lower zones consists 
of conventional floral designs with figures of animals, probably 
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intended for sheep. Fig. 2 represents a water-bottle from La- 
guna in the form ofa ram, with the orifice in the top of the head. 
The engraving is 
¥ the size of the 
original. In this 
and the two suc- 
ceeding, cxamples 
utility has been sac- 
rificed for ornamen- 
tal effect. Such ves- 
sels are obviously 
difficult to carry. 
In many such spec- 
imens a semi-circu- 
lar handle, some- 
thing like that of 
an ordinary  flat- 
iron, is attached to 
the upper portion. 
I have before me 
a small vessel of this character fashioned« in imitation of a 
sitting duck with a circular handle attached at the neck and tail. 
The same idea is carried out in Fig. 3, from Zuni, represented % 
natural size, which has 

been made in the sem- 

blance of an Indian 

moccasin, with a_ han- 

dle at the heel. On 

each side is a painting 

ofa female deer, but, in 

this instance, without 

the triangular heart. 

Fig. 4 is an engraving 

of an unusually fine 

Fig. 3. specimen of Zuni 

work representing a mother owl with three little ones perched 
onher back, also reduced to ¥% the size ofthe original. The owl is 
frequently represented in the ceramic productions of these people. 
Vessels, however, are manufactured in a countless variety of forms. 
Inageneral way, it may be said, the most prominent distinguishing 
characteristics of modern Puebloware are the animal decorations 
with triangular hearts, painted on plain vessels, and the mould- 
ing of vessels into animal forms. A type cf, the most common 
form, probably, is Fig. 1, Globular, canteen-shaped boitles, with 
flattened backs, and a looped or car shaped handle sect perpendic- 
ularly on each side, are, perhaps, almost as common in daily use. 
The ancient Pucblo ware, found in the debris of ruined buildings, 
however, while of similar quality and character, differs from the 


Fig. 2. 
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modern considerably in the form of ‘the vessels, and is seldom 
found with the animal decoration. One of the most characteris- 
; ; tic forms of the ancient ware, 
Which I believe; seldom, or 
never occurs in the modern 
manufactures, is the beer-mug 
form ,—a straight cylinder with 
handle extending the entire 
length of one side, large 
enough for the insertion of 
the hand-of the drinker. 

Let us now turn to the pot- 
tery of ancient Mexico. This 
is as truly characteristic as 
that of any other American 
people but is less abundant in 
collections, and is not so va- 
ried in form or ornamentation 
as that of ancient Peru. The 
most abundant variety is made 
of terra-cotta, colored black, 
and usually ornamented in 

Fig. 4. the most claborate manner 
with serpents, idols, and grotesque creatures, in relief, and often 
possessing feet on which to stand. The finest example, however, 
which has come under my notice, is the beautiful vase or jar 
which Was gases 
found in << = 
deep cutting # 
ofthe Mexi- 

can Nation- 

al railway] 

near Tolucaf 

and deposit- 

ed in the} 

Met ropoli- 

tan Museum if 
New York, fi 

by Dr. Rob- 

ert H. Lam-(\ 
born. It ish 
twelve inch- ge 
es in height, and of a bright yellow 
ware, exceedingly fine and smooth. 
Fig. 5 presents two viewsof this inter- 
esting specimen. A noteworthy feature is the peculiar ringshap- 
ed ear ornament, similar to those which occur in a clay mask 
from Central America and a unique stone pipe from Ohio, both 
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of which are owned by Mr. Andrew E. Douglass, of New York 
City. 


The pottery. of Central America, particularly Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua is best known by its tripod vases and shoe-shaped 
burial urns, 


In Peru the Ancient ware varies according to its age and the 
locality where it is found. Many sections or provinces posses 
their distinctively marked varieties. In the region north of Lima 
the most throughly explored cemeteries are those of Samanco, 
Chimbote, Chepen, Nepena, Cajamarca and Trujillo. The pottery 
from these places is generally of a fine-grained, light clay—most- 
ly red but sometimes black. In those jars moulded to represent 
the human form the heads and faces are usually well executed 
but the bodies and limbs are contorted and disproportionate. At 
Recuay, north of Lima, one hundred and sixty vases were dug 
up recently which exhibit some remarkable peculiarities. They 

Reo SSS = are all made of the finest 
S white or light red clay 
with crnamental figures 
of animals, etc., in black 
and red. The faces of 
the men are peculiarly 
uniform in outline, being 
represented with large 
aquiline noses, wide 
mouths and thin lips, 
entirely different from 
similar representations 
found in other localities. 
This ware is believed to 
be older than that found 
at Trujillo, Ancon, etc., 
and is probably pre-In- 
carial At Ancon a 
most beautiful varietv 
of ware has been found, 
with pleasing checquer- 
ed ornamentation in red 
and white. The charac- 
teristic form is that of 
the ancient Greek Am- 
phora, tall and slender 
with pointed base, small 
vertical ear-shaped loops 
at the neck andan extra 
and larger horizontal handle midway between but lower down 
on the body. The finest cxample of this form in the United. 
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States is probably that.in the Vaux collection in Philadelphia, 
which is three or four feet in height. 

Portrait vases from Trujillo and other cemeteries are models of 

artistic _workmanship. Some of these are simply heads open at 

the top, whilst others are surmounted by a 

syphon shaped tube, answering the purpose 

of a spout and handle. These were probably 

» used as drinking vessels, somewhat similar in 

& design to the ancient Greek Rhyton. Many, 

ifnot the majority, of these syphon-handled 

vessels, with plain, globular bodies, are em- 

bellished with a minute figure of a monkey 

in relief “placed in the angle of one side of the terminal spout. 

In the basement of the Metropolitan Museum may be seen a 

most exquisite water-bottle of this form. The ground is of a 

rich, ivory white and representations of warriors with javelins 
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and shields and artistically painted on the sides, in dark red. 
There are also in the same collection two finely modelled por- 
trait vases, one with a syphon-spout and the other of the same 
character, moulded in the form of a human figure with crossed 
legs. A particularly interesting example in the same case is the 
vase (evidently intended as an individual portrait) representing a 
human head with one blind eye, somewhat similar to the ex- 
ample, here figured (Fig. 6, p. 79), from Dr. Jose M. Macedo’s 
collection, in Lima. Ina neighboring case is an unusually fine 
black vessel moulded in the shape of an alligator and measuring 
over a foot in length. Much of the black ware of the Incas was 
decorated in low relief, with engraved or etched figures produced 
by means of sharp instruments after the pottery had been 
dried. A vase of this character (see Fig. 7, p. 80) is in the 
National Museum at Washington. It is ornamented with fig- 
ures of birds and fishes, the handle being moulded in imitation 
of a monkey. In Fig. 8, p. 80, three portrait vases from the 
Macedo collection are represented, one of which is a laughing 
face and another a caricature of old age. The upper figure 
represents one of the syphon vases with the upper portion of the 
spout wanting, A considerable number of vessels in the form 
of fishes, generally of black ware, have been found in old Peru- 
vian burial places, such as the example represented in Fig: 9, 
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which is also in the collection atthe National Museum. Two 
similar examples are owned by, the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia. | Large and valuable collections of 
American pottery may be.seen in the public museums at Wash- 
ington, Cambridge, New York, and Philadelphia. . It is a matter 
of much regret that these cannot be united into one magnificent 
collection and so arranged that students may, under one roof, be 
enabled to compare the best examples from different localities and 
study their peculiarities, without . incurring the expense and being 
subjected to the inconvenience .of traveling from city to city, 
Possibly, at some future time, such a desirable state of affairs may 
be brought about. 
Epwin A. BARBER. 
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PERMANENCY OF IROQUOIS CLANS AND SACHEM- 
SHIP. 


For some time it has been claimed that-the Iroquois tribal sys- 
tem evinced wonderful foresight, and that the names and apportion- 
ment of the sachems continue as they were at the first. We are 
asked to believe that a savage or two, some hundreds of years 
ago conceived and established an intricate political and social sys- 
tem, with wise checks and powers, needing no improvement, and 
perfectly adapted to every emergency. Wise regulations there 
were, but their antiquity and origin may well be called in ques- 
tion. Impressed with the practical nature of much that is real, 
we might be carried away by enthusiasm, and find more perma- 
nence and far-seeing wisdom than actually exists. This appears 
in the descriptions of the totems and tribes, and the limitation and 
perpetuation of the sachem’s office. The tribal division is indeed 
curious and interesting, without going to extremes, but too much 
has been claimed for it. 

The Iroquois confederacy seems originaily to have been a loose 
union of the Five Nations, gradually becoming firmer. When 
Champlain went against the Onondagas in 1615, there was no 
fear that the neighboring Oneidas would come to their aid. When 
the French colonists set outfrom Quebec, in 1656, the Mohawks 
maltreated their Onondaga escort, and the fear of a war with that 
nation alone moderated their violence. In return the Ononda- 
gas plundered a party of Mohawks farther up the river, The 
same year the Onondagas convoked the allied nations “to recon- 
cile the Mohawks with the Senecas,who were on the point ofcom- 
mencing a war.” The powers ofthe Grand.Council at first were 
very limited. “Every year they hold a general assembly at 
Onondaga, where all the deputies of the other nations meet to 
make their complaints, and receive the necessary satisfactions, 
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by mutual presents, by which they best keep on good terms with 
each other.” Every nation made war or peace for itself. The 
Grand Council simply removed grievances, though sometimes, 
and gradually more and more, treating of general perils and ad- 
vantages. 

Aside from this were Iroquois institutions permanent? No one 
who studies the history and customs of that interesting people 
can well assert this. When we remember the many things in- 
fluencing them within and without, we are prepared for great 
changes. Wampum belts and strings appear in all their treaties 
in historic times, and yet it is certain there was an @arlier pe- 
riod when they knew nothing of Wampum. It is an absurdity to 
date any existing belt as early as the formation of the league. 
The pipe of peace is popularly supposed to have figured in all 
their councils, as smoking certainly did, but there was a time 
when the striking features of the calumet seem to have been un- 
known tothem. As late as the early part of the last century 
some western Indians explained the meaning of the pipe of peace 
as though it were new to the N. Y. Indians. Their burial customs 
changed greatly, and their present feasts and dances are not those 
of the olden time. The great white dog feast is its leading fea- 
tures seems to have been known only to the Senecas Ico years 
ago. The Jesuits first, and Con-ya-tan-you afterwards twice 
revolutionized their religious system. Their mode of building de- 
generated according to Charlevoix. The early and late stockades 
were not alike, and the use of guns changed warfare. They no 
longer wore defensive armors or depended on bows and arrows. 
Clothing and cooking varied as well as agriculture. 

All these things happened naturally. They were in constant 
intercourse with the French and English and at war with distant 
nations. They not only saw many tribes and customs, but they 
adopted other Indians by hundreds. Large villages of the captive 
Hurons were placed among the Cayugas and Senecas, and hun- 
dreds of Hurons, Neutrals and Eries were received by the others. 
In later days one object of war was to strengthen themselves by 
adopting cr tive warriors. To say that all this produced no 
change in laws and customs, is to fly in the face of all experience. 
The wonder is that anything of Iroquois character remained. 

The Totemic Bond as it is sometimes called, has naturally 
awakened admiration by its results. Ina broad way it may 
be said that in each confederate nation were certain tribes or 
clans, who were brothers wherever they met. The Mohawk Bear 
was received and aided by the Cayuga Bear; the Oneida Turtle by 
the Seneca Turtle. Ineach nation some tribes of differing to- 
tems were also brothers. These things caused abond which was 
not merely national, which strikes us as a very wise plan if there 
were not more @f accidents and afterthought than of actual . de- 
sign found in it. But tribes and totems varied in the different na- 
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tions,and what becomes of original design when a tribe in one, 
finds no corresponding tribe in another? Inthe natural course 
of events, there soon begins another change. 

Were these tribes the sameat all times? In his “League of 
the Iroquois,” Mr. L. H. Morgan announces eight tribes for each 
nation in a general way, divided into two brotherhoods. The 
Bear, Wolf, Turtle and Beaver form one; the Deer, Snipe, Heron 
and Hawk form the other. Some writers make one class super- 
ior to the other, considering its numbers alone eligible to office, 
Mr. Morgan makes no such distinction, and indeed assigns. the 
sachemships among the Onondagas and Senecas to seven 
tribes, existing when the league was formed. In his list the 
fourteen Onondaga Sachems of the Grand Council were of the 
Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle Snipe and: Deer tribes, while the eight 
Seneca sachems were of the Wolf, Bear, Turtle Snipe and Hawk; 
and in these clans, he says, they were perpetually hereditary. His 
exact division gives the Mohawks and Oneidas three tribes each; 
the Onondagas, Cayugus and Senecas, cight tribes; and the Tusca- 
roras seven. This does away with any true plan, for wise design 
would not have left five tribes without members in two nations. 

Mr. Morgan may be right when he says that the Totemic 
Bond “furnishes the chief reason of the tenacity with which the 
fragments of the League still cling together,” though what bond 
exists between the Seneca Deer and any tribe of the Mohawks 
he does not state; but he is too enthusiastic when he adds, “The 
history of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee exhibits the wisdom of these 
organic provisions; for duringthe long period through which the 
league subsisted, they never fell into anarchy, nor even approxi- 
mated to dissolution from internal disorders.” Ifthey did not, 
we have already seen that it was because the Grand Council set- 
tled disputes, not because of the mutual affection of the separated 
clans. To my mind these were accidents, not wise organic pro- 
visions. Ata later day the Canadian Mohawks refused to fight 
the Eastern Iroquois, but their scruples vanished when they were 
led against the Senecas. Nationality was stronger than clanship. 

Indian statements and traditions are conflicting, and often worth 
very little, but if it is true that “tradition declares that the Bear 
and Deer were the original tribes, and that the rest were subdi- 
visions,” this in itself implies change. When Mr. Morgan first 
wrote, the clans were more in some nations than he seems to 
have known, and have been even greater in times past. He did 
not then mention the Eel tribe, now the largest clan ofthe N. Y. 
Onondagas. In his “House Life” he gives quite a different list. 
That ot the Tuscaroras is not like one furnished me by an intelli- 
gent Indian born and bred among them. The Eel is mentioned 
among the Onondagas, Cayugas and Tuscaroras. The Ball is 
substituted for the Hawk among the Onondagas, doing away with 
both the. Eagle and Heron. If such changes have occurred in 
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the clans, it is probable that the sachemships have in no way 
changed? And then it may be asked, are these lists reliable? 

I am told that all of the Eel clan, living among the Tuscaroras 
are actually Onondagas; that the Bear clan has ceased to exist 
on the N. Y. Onondaga reservation, although this may be a mis- 
take; and that the Ball clan never had an existence. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s error in this seems to have come from one of the varying 
Hiawatha legends. In this he came to a party of Oneidas, rest- 
ing by a large stone, and he said: “These are the People of the 
Stone.” The next party sat under a spreading tree and he called 
them the People of the Great Tree. At the first village of the 
Onondagas all were playing ball and were named accordingly; the 
next were on a hill-top, and they became the People of the Hill. 
This seems to be all there is of the Ball clan. 

In writing on Iroquois customs in 1771, Sir William Johnson 
said, “Every nation is divided into a certain number of tribes, of 
which some havethree, as the Turtle, Bear and Wolf; to which oth- 
ers add the Snake, Deer, etc.; each of these tribes form a little 
community in the nation, and as the nation has its peculiar sym- 
bol, so each tribe has the peculiar badge from whence it is de- 
nominated, and a sachem of each tribe being a necessary party 
to a fair conveyance, such sachem affixes the mark of the tribe 
thereto.” He seems to suy that sachems were chosen from all 
the tribes. The principal ones may have been intended, for at a 
council held in Albany in 1700 at which a multitude of sachems 
were present, a business conference was held with some apart from 
the rest. They brought in others, saying that “all business of mo- 
ment was to be transacted by the three ensigns that the five na- 
tions consisted of, to-wit: the Bear, the Wolf and the Turtle; and 
therefore one from each of these tribes or ensigns in each na- 
tion was to be present.” 

Yet in Morgan’s list the Cayugas had no sachem of the Wolf 
tribe. So also, the Seneca sachem, Kanakarighton, who signed the 
important deed of 1726,seems to have been of the Heron tribe which 
this list does not credit with a sachemship, and in another treaty 
the same totem appears. Inthe treaty made between the French 
and the four western nations in 1665, the six Onondaga embassa- 
dors affixed “the distinctive mark of their tribes the Bear, the 
Wolf and the Tortoise.” Ten Seneca and ten Oneida embassadors 
ratified the same treaty, being necessarily sachems. 

In the N. Y. Doc, History, Vol. 1., p..3 under date of 1666, a 
French writer describes nine Iroquois tribes, with illustrations. 
The Tortoise,Wolf, Bear and Beaver are the first division, called 
four tribes, the Deer, Potato, Great Plover, Little Plover and Ea- 
gle are the second, called five tribes. This is much like the pres- 
ent Long and Short House of the Onondagas. The animal of 
the tribe was painted in the gable end of the cabin, in black or 
red. In national councils one divsion ranged itself on one side 
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of the fire, the other being opposite. A warrior tattooed him- 
self with the signs of his nation and tribe, and lastly with his 
own mark. 

Time brought changes, and twenty years later a Frenchman, 
adopted by the Senecas, gave another enumeration. “The five 
villages which belong tothe same tribe, have for their arms in 
common, the Plover, to which I belong; the Bear, the Tortoise, 
the Eel, the Deer, the Beaver, the Potato, the Falcon, the Lark, 
and the Partridge.”” These are ten in number, and some appear 
in no other list. The Wolf is left out and one of the Plovers, the 
Eel, Lark, and Partridge are introduced. There is doubtless an 
error here in omitting the Wolf, but it seems certain that new 
clans were growing up. No mention is made of the Heron. 

In Clark’s History of Onondaga, eight are enumerated, the 
four superior tribes being as usual; but he adds that “the in- 
ferior clans, are the Deer, Eagle, Heron and Eel, from which 
civil chiefs may not be elected.” He probably reckons both the 
Snipes or Plovers under one head, as the Heron; a clan of which 
accounts are confusing. The Onondagas disclaim it. The Po- 
tato tribe seems to have disappeared altogether. Mrs, E. A. 
Smith gives the division of the Onondaga clans for the games, 
as uniting on one side, the Bear, Deer, Eel and Hawk, against 
the Wolf, Beaver, Snipe and Turtle. 

At no time does there seem to have been more than the Bear, 
Wolf and Turtle tribes among the Mohawks, and these at first 
dwelt in separate villages. It is now understood that the Lark 
and Partridge have been in some way introduced among them. 
An Oneida chief tells me there are but the Bear, Wolf and Tor- 
toise among the Oneidas now. 

One striking feature of the Iroquois totem system was, that 
members of a clan must marry into another, the children being of 
the mother’s tribe. Yet the Oneida chief mentioned, whose fath- 
er was an Onondaga of the Snipe tribe, calls himself a Snipe, and 
is so considered. Some assert that the originally superior and infer- 
ior clans could not marry into their own class with the awkward 
consequence, that the three tribes of the Mohawks and Oneidas 
‘could not marry at all. 

The system of Iroquois sachemships has been represented as 
inflexible and commemorative in names and numbers. Doubtless 
there has been some attempt at both but without full success. 
Under the circumstances we reasonably look for changes from 
time to time. -Morgan’s scheme, obtained at a Grand Council, 
makes fifty sachems form the Grand Council, all permanently as- 
signed to certain nations and clans. According to the original 
compact, he says, two of the first Mohawk sachems had no suc- 
-cessors, reducing their representation to seven, and making the 
whole number forty-eight. Of these, three tribes of the Mo- 
hawks had nine; three of the Oneidas, nine; five of the Ononda- 
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gas, fourteen ; six of the Cayugas, ten ; five of the Senecas, eight; 
leaving the Tuscaroras unrepresented. In considering this, one 
statement of his becomes important. He says, “ The several sa- 
chems, in whom, when united in general council, resided the 
supreme power of the League, formed, when apart in their own 
territories, the ruling bodies of their respective nations. * * * 
The nine Mohawk sachems administered the affairs of that na- 
tion with joint authority, precisely in the same manner as they 
did, in connection with their colleagues, the affairs of the League 
at large.” When we remember what the original powers of the 
Grand Council were, this seems hardly correct. 

Were these offices thus unchangeable in number and appor- 
tionment? I might refer to the present condition of the Ononda- 
gas, but it might be hardly fair, so much are they changed, and so 
little do they know of their own laws. It will be better to turn 
to history. Ata council in Albany, June 2, 1691, the names of 
six Oneida sachems present, were recorded; of eleven Ononda- 
gas, four Cayugas, and eleven Senecas. On September 4, of the 
samé year, two other Oneida sachems were present, and six Sen- 
ecas from another castle, making seventeen Seneca sachems act- 
ing in a council far from their homes, where Morgan's list 
makes the full number but eight. 

At another council held in Albany, August, 1700, there were in 
attendance eleven Mohawk sachems, six Oneidas, eleven Ononda- 
gas, eleven Cayugas, and eleven Seneca sachems, besides many 
young Indians. This gives sachems in excess of the list to three na- 
tions. Still farther, when Lord Bellomont asked these fifty sa- 
chems whether they would name the sachems to select a_ place 
for a fort at Onondaga, they answered, “ that they could be better 
named at Onondaga, where there were a great many.” At the 
same time a sachem from each of the four western nations was in 
Canada. 

Major Dirck Wessell’s journal at the council at Onondaga, in 
August, 1693, would seem conclusive as to the large number of 
its members. He persuaded the Mohawks not to attend the coun- 
cil, so that but four nations were present. The whole house met, 
and ! ‘there being eighty sachems present, Kajarsanhondare made 
answer.” This can only be understood of the Grand Council as 
constituted two hundred years ago. 

In 1694 the Onondagas said they had sent. nine sachems 
to Canada with nine belts, and were uneasy at having 
trusted almost. half the sachems of their nation with the 
French. At Col. Schuyler’s visit in April, 1700, twelve 
Onondaga sachems are mentioned by name, and their speaker 
Aradji said, “ most of the sachems of this castle are abroad.” 

At a conference in July, 1701, nine Mohawk sachems were 
present, and twelve Onondagas, while some sachems of the latter 
were in Canada. The following year, while eleven Onondaga sa- 
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chems were at Albany, nearly as many were with the French 
Governor. 


The modern list gives the Senecas eight sachems. In May, 
1720, Myndert Schuyler held a conference in the Seneca country. 
When he reached there, some of the sachems were abroad, and 
these, and those at Onaghee were sent for. Four came from 
Onaghee but wished to consult again with the sachems remain- 
ing at their own, castle. At the request of the commissioners 
they restored a former sachem. It seems unfair to consider the 
full number less than twenty. 


King Hendrick’s example might be cited, he having been de- 
posed, and some years later restored ; a thing not easily done if 
the number were absolutely fixed, for what place could he fill ? 
All these things seem conclusive in proving that the number of 
sachems was variable, larger than now represented. and on a dif- 
ferent apportionment. 


Were the transmitted or conferred titles permanent? Several 
writers assert that they are the same that they were in the begin- 
ning, as we doubt not some of them are.. There is evidence on 
the other side, as in the treaty of 1664, leaving out the names by 
which sachems were commonly known. In June, 1701, the 
Onondagas and Cayugas both acquainted the Council with the 
deaths of chief captains, and appointed others with the same 
names, but these names do not appear in the modern lists. The 
same was the case when the chief sachem of Cayuga introduced 
two new Seneca sachems to Sir William Johnson in 1750, and an- 
nounced their new titles. They are not on the list of the sup- 
posed original sachems. 


On the choice of sachems Sir William Johnson remarked in 
1771, that they “are usually chosen in a public assembly of the 
chiefs and warriors whenever a vacancy happens by death or oth- 
erwise. They are generally chosen for their sense and bravery, 
from among the oldest warriors, and approved of by all the tribe; 
on which they are saluted sachems. There are, however, sever- 
al exceptions ; for some families have a kind of inheritance in the 
office, and are called to this station in infancy.” He clearly dis- 
tinguishes between sachems and chiefs. 


Essentially Mr. Morgan takes much the same view of 
changes, when, admitting the necessity of raising up chiefs with- 
out limitation of number, he says that now “they have raised 
themselves to an equality in many respects, with the sachems 
themselves.” He says also of the Tuscaroras, that “they were 
never allowed to have a sachem who could sit as an equal in the 
council of sachems.” But, he adds, “ They also enjoyed a nomi- 
nal equality in the councils of the League, and their sachems 
‘were raised up with the same ceremonies. “This seems a 
distinction without a difference. As early as 1722 the Tuscaro- 
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ras became parties to a treaty establishing peace, and regulating 
boundaries, and they always appear afterwards. 

As the line of descent is through the mother, it is often said 
that the son ofa sachem or chief cannot be a chief, but, Kakedoa, 
the son of Bunt, chief sachem of Onondaga, was introduced to 
Col. Guy Johnson as a sachem, one of the great men that ruled 
over them. At the same time eleven recently appointed Onon- 
daga sachems were present. Other like historical instances occur. 
In a case under my own eye, a father, son and grand son have 
successively been prominent chiefs of the Onondagas, the last 
two at least, members of the Grand Council. 

Mr. Morgan says, on this point, “ Logan was one of 
the ten Cayuga sachems, but which of the ten names or sachem- 
ships he held is not at present ascertained. His father Shikelli- 
mus or Shikalimo, who is usually mentioned as a Cayuga sa- 
chem, was but a chief.” This seems mere assertion, and as Shi- 
kellimus was Executive Deputy of the Iroquois Grand Council 
at Shamokin, and as such ruled the Dzelawares; it is improbable 
that he was not of the highest rank. 

My own experience is, that the Iroquois themselves are not 
very clear as to their owa usages, and their ideas of antiquity are 
little to be trusted. The facts stated, plainly show that the num- 
ber and names of the sachems have not been the same at all 
times ; that hereditary rights must be understood in a general 
way ; and that the varying division into clans was rather acciden- 
tal than the result of wise forethought. 

There remains but one question more. Have the original 
ceremonies for raising sachems come down to us? This is impos- 
sible, unless in a general way, One tradition is, that at one time 
no one could recall them except one.old woman. Wampum en- 
tered largely into those ceremonies, and no wampum is found on 
prehistoric Iroquois sites, though something might have sup- 
plied its place. But we find from time to time evident changes, 
French and English governors had something to do with the ap- 
pointment and institution of sachems. When Hendrick and 
another sachem were killed, both were mourned, but only one 
new sachem was at once raised up. Sir William Johnson could 
not attend, though his presence was desired, but sent the neces- 
sary belts, and asked the Mohawk sachems to.act for him. The 
Oneidas and Tuscaroras alone condoled with the Mohawks at 
this time, and they complained that the Onondagas, Cayugas and 
Senecas had passed by without attending. The baronet spoke 
of their customs, and the rules laid down by their wise ancestors. 
The same month he condoled the dead and replaced them with 
prisoners, the account concluding with these words: “ Thus 
ended the ceremony necessary on those occasions, agreeable to 
their customs.” 

When, a little later, the Canajoharie Mohawks presented one 
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of their most capable men to succeed Tarrachioris of the Turtle 
tribe, as sachem, Sir William Johnson said, “ I now, in the pres- 
ence of your whole castle, invest him with all the powers of a 
sachem, and put on him those necessary marks of distinction 
which I wish him long life to wear.” This, however, was aside 
from their own ceremonies of mere condolence, but was accepted 
as an institution into office. Among themselves condolence and 
raising of sachems did not always go together. They mourned 
Hendrick, but chose no successor at once. 

Several times we have accounts of institutions in full council, 
in the simplest possible manner. The announcement of the 
choice and title, the giving of a little wampum to cach nation, 
ended the matter, When Johnson began to clothe and adorn 
the newly chosen sachems, a desire for a more elaborate cere- 
mony sprang up, and may have partially crystallized into per- 
manent forms. 

The condoling ceremony in which the baronet shared at 
Onondaga, at the death of Kaghswoughtiooni, chief sachem 
of that nation, is interesting, and may be compared with other 
like occasions. Three Cayugas met hima mile east of the castle, 
“to settle the formalities of the condolence, agreeable to the an- 
cient custom of the Six Nations.” This took two hours, though 
Sir William and the sachems of every nation had prepared proper 
speeches, and chosen proper belts for the ceremony, three days 
before. The baronet “ marched at the head of the sachems 
singing the condoling soag, which contains the names, laws and 
customs of their renowned ancestors, and praying to God that 
their deceased brother might be blessed with happiness in his 
other state. This ceromony was performed by” Mohawk and 
Oneida sachems, When they came in sicht of the castie they 
saw the silent warriors and sachems sitting in a half circle across 
the road. Here the condoling song was sung by the visiting 
sachems, and those of Onondaga shook hands and welcomed 
them to their town. Sir William marched at the head of the 
warriors, the sachems falling behind and continuing their song. 
Within the gate salutes were fired, and “ the sachems proceeded 
to a green bower adjoining to the deceased sachem’s house, pre- 
pared on purpose.” When they were seated the baronet was 
sent for, and addressed them. 

The next day the full council met, with Sir William at its head 
for the grand ceremony, which was performed by Old Abraham 
the Mohawk. First, a large belt covered the grave; a second 
belt comforted the relatives; a third admonished the surviving 
councillors to maintain the covenant with the English ; a fourth 
dispelled the clouds of day ; a fifth scattered those of night, when 
sessions of the Grand Council were held. ‘“ These compliments 
of condolence were enforced by 11 belts and 3 strings of wam- 
pum, and a scalp of the enemy to replace the deceased, and with 
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a glass of rum round to wash down all sorrow and grief, the whole 
ceremony of condolence ended.” This was the Iroquois condo- 
lence for a great sachem in 1756. Was it thus ordered by the 
first sachems ? and is it thus performed now ? 

In 1768, the younger branches of the confederacy, the Onei- 
das, Cayugas and Tuscaroras, went through the whole ceremony 
of condolence with the elder branches, the Mohawks, Onondagas, 
and Senecas, on the death of a Mohawk sachem.’* This was 
somewhat different from the other, where the brctherhoods were 
not clearly distinguished. 

When Col. Guy Johnson took his father’s place. and the In- 
dians gave him a new name, the Onondaga speaker proclaimed 
it, after the chief sachem of the Mohawks had announced that 
the Six Nations had agreed on his title in private conference. 
Col. Johnson stood up, and the name was repeated by a chief of 
each nation; it was directed to be proclaimed in every castle, 
and the ceremony concluded with the customary Yo-hah. 

This was very different from the quiet ceremony by which 
Shikellimy and his son adopted and named the three Moravian 
missionaries, by the light of the camp-fire, in the pathless forests 
of Pennsylvania, This was in May, 1745. We hardly under- 
stand how the adoption could have been as it was, since Shikel- 
limy and his son were Cayugas, and by them Spangenberger was 
received into the Bear clan of the Oneidas, and Zeisberger into 
the Turtle clan of the Onondagas. Certainly the Cayuga chief 
must have been of the highest rank to have done this. Later 
adoptions have been conducted in various ways; ways of which 
Hiawatha never could have dreamed. 

Such changes were to be expected among a people who de- 
pended solely on tradition, and whose traditions and customs 
were subjected to such violent strains, Giving them all due 
honor for much practical wisdom, let us not ascribe it all to the 
founders of the League, but recogniz: the fact that ther: may 


be advancement among savage as well as civilized men. 
W. M. BEeaucHamp. 
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THE DAVENPORT TABLETS GENUINE. 


In the January number of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, appears 
an elaborate editorial article, of ten and a half pages, entitled, “Are 
the Davenport Tablets Frauds?” and seeking to create suspicions 
which shall detract from the importance and value of these speci- 
mens as archeological discoveries. 

The paper opens with the remark that “the discussion over 
these tablets does not now seem likely to cease until the mystery 
about them is cleared up.” 

It is proper to state here that there is not, and never has been 
the slightest ‘“‘mystery” connected with them. Not only so, but 
all the circumstances were exceedingly commonplace; the articles 
were found exactly as all the other mound relics were found, by 
the usual method of exploration of mounds; there was no ob- 
‘scurity, there was no reservation, secrecy or peculiarity in the 
work or in the accounts given, no especial prominence was given 
them by us; they were described in the same plain, straight-for- 
ward and simple manner as were the copper axes, and bone, shell, 
horn, flint and other relics. 

The attack begins with lengthy quotations from our published 
accounts, and we are told that the clauses indicating the points 
the author has in mind are “ put in italics,” so we look out for 
those, and find them rather curiously distributed. 

It is thus shown—page 46—that there was a layer of shells a 
foot or two below the surface of Mound No. 3, and “a second 
layer of shells” a foot or two below the first. That adove the 
Jirst or upper layer, were some bones, and “ associated with these 
bones” were “a few glass beads and fragments of a brass ring.” 
Also, that below the second or lower layer of shells was a stratum 
of loose black soil.’ This must somehow be made to look sus- 
picious and he comments upon it thus—‘(2) that fragments of a 
brass ring” and other articles “were scattered through the /vose 
black soil!’ Now, he had already seen and shown that said frag- 
ments of a brass ring were several fect above the loose black soil, 
and two layers of shells intervening; and that they were with 
the other relics of an intrusive burial. By what “ scientific” leg- 
erdemain said fragments are transferred to the bottom of the 
mound we are not toid; the object, however, is sufficiently ap- 
parent, but notwithstanding a tree use of italics it will prove a 
dismal failure. 

The matter cf “ @ number of stocs which as was afterward ob- , 
served, were more numerous over the middle of grave B,” is need- 
lessly misinterpreted. Let us examine. The upper shell layer 
“ sloped downward toward the south-cast.” The second layer was 
in a sloping position parallel with the first, and “ these indications 
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caused us to continue our excavation in this direction “(i.e. 
south-east)” and so we reached the north-west corner of grave 
B.” The opening was commenced about six feet north-west of 
grave B. Hence it is plain that at that time the space over the 
middle of grave B was not disturbed, which shows why the stones 
there were not observed until afterward. Could not our critic 
see this? We might inform him that in this latitude, on high and 
open ground it is not very. dark half an hour before sunset. In 
the “further exploration” a day or two later, the stones were 
observed over the middle of grave B, because that part was dug 
out then and not until then. 

The next italics met with are thus: “(q) that coa/ slate lay in 
the immediate vicinity of the tablets.’ How this indicates a 
“plant” or why “intruders” should be more likely to scatter 
fragments of coal slate than an honest party burying the bones 
and relics we are not informed. Concerning the ease with which 
the tablets could have been—surreptitiously—placed there with- 
out detection it should be noted that the shells of both layers 
were much decayed, and crumbled on being handled, yet there 
was not a fragment of shell to be seen among the earth cither 
above, below, or between the layers, showing absolutely and con- 
clusively that these layers, which extend quite over and beyond 
the excavations or “ graves” where the relics were found, ad not 
been disturbed, and of course the mound could not have been 
penetrated without disturbing them. 

And further, the mounds are situated in a public and sightly 
place, and Mound No. 3, highest of them all, in full view of 
several dwellings within a short distance in different directions, 
and but a few rods from a quarry where a number of men 
were constantly employed, and the road over which teams 
were almost continually hauling stone, passes quite near. Under 
these circumstances it is easily seen that it would be simply im- 
possible for persons to perform a long and tedious work in the 
mound, unobserved. When we take into consideration the 
amount of excavation and careful exploration requisite to discov- 
er the internal structure of the mound, and to /earn where to place 
the articles, the absurdity is so palpable that it is simply amazing 
that any intelligent or prudent writer could be found who would 
venture to commit himself to such a suggestion or to the advo- 
cacy of it. 

In quoting from Dr. Farquharson that the material of the tablets 
“crops out in various places in this vicinity” our candid and care- 
ful critic does not see fit to include his further remark “the 
substance of which they are composed is equally abundant in 
very many other places, indeed wherever coal is found.” 

He also italicises Dr. Farquharson’s remark that the tablets 
apparently “iad not weathered much,’ and doubtless thinks it 
strange that they should not have weathered rapidly while buried 
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six feet deep, i. e., in the most perfectly protected situation pos- 
sible. 

At the top of page 52 the author makes one of his strong points 
thus: “The moon has a face in it”. . . “the reverse of what 
is common among the ancient races, for everywhere in pre-historic 
American Art the sun has the face in it, and not the moon.” 

Dr. Cyrus Thomas, in “ Science,” page 564, says: “examining 
the excellent albertype of the limestone tablet given on Plate VII. 
Vol. II of the Proceedings, we are somewhat surprised to see the 
sun represented with a face.” 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

Here also we are brought face to face with the painful fact that 
certain lines look—to Dr. Peet—“as if they had been cut by a 
knife.” (This is scientific and italicised, and of course important.) 

Another serious charge, on page 53, must not be overlooked, 
viz: “In these lines and in the belts or arcs below them, the fig- 
ures or characters are repeated.” The scroll is repeated several 
times but in different arcs, and so of some of the other characters.” 
“This would indicate that the party fabricating the inscriptions 
ran out of characters” (!) ““and was obliged to repeat the same 
characters several times as he made the different lines.” 

This is bad, and unfortunately the same is true of the famed 
“ Rosetta stone,” and also—Alas! of the learned Dr’s own article 
of ten and a half pages, indicating that “the party fabricating ” 
each “ ran out of characters ” (ot character) “and was obliged 
to repeat” several of the letters and even whole words! What 
would the author of that criticism have had to say if zo character 
nad been repeated? Would that, to his unbiased mind, have 
indicated a genuine written language ? 

Further, in following out this interesting line of argument 
against us, how chagrined must we and our friends be to find— 
as told on page 52—+*hat the characters “present great variety of 
forms,” and shocking to behold—that among them have actually 
been discovered “angles,’’! “ partial circles,”’!! “ scrolls,’!!! 
“squares.”!!!!_ In such a case we are naturally quite at a loss 
what to do about it. Ofcourse they ought to have been all ex- 
actly alike, no “ variety of forms,” and not one to be “ repeated ;” 
however, it is too late now, we must even let it go so. 

It evidently makes no sort of diffzrence any way, what is or 
what is not on the tablets, all circumstancesare alike suggestive of 
the one idea which possesses our critics; the wish is father to 
the thought. If they would lay aside their fraud-glasses and use 
their natural faculties while not too much impaired, might they 
not see less “ darkly” 

In relation to the alleged discrepancy between the first des- 
cription and illustration of Mound No. 3, and the later and more 
complete report, it would almost scem that persons seeking the 
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truth need not have been greatly perplexed, but perhaps an ex- 
planation may assist the duller sort to comprehend it. 

‘ Mr. Gass, not being very familiar with the English language, 
furnished notes of the circumstances of the discoveries and the 
structure of the mounds, and Dr. Farquharson prepared the re- 
port which was unfortunately published without being first 
submitted to Mr. Gass for careful examination, as it should 
have been. It is, however, obvious from the report itself as 
published, that Dr. Farquharson drew a wrong inference 
regarding the layers of stones and shells. Mr. Gass explicitly 
stated, as quoted, that in Mound No. 3, “the outer and 
inner arrangements were quite similar to the first” (Mound No. 
1.) This statement of course zzcludes stone and shell layers, and 
evidently he did not suppose it necessary to repeat the descrip- 
tion of those layers. From this, Dr. Farquharson erroneously 
inferred that there were none, and the drawings having been 
made under his direction, these were omitted in the illustration 
of that mound. Of course neither of those gentlemen were 
aware or had the remotest thought of the jealousies which 
would be aroused, and the bitter and unscientific spirit which 
would prevail among the “authorities” a few years later. 

The remark on page 55, where our assailant “ would refer to 
one very singular circumstance,” viz: “that the word TOWN is 
found in one of the belts or arcs”’ shows to what straits he is re- 
duced when, being once embarked in the undertaking he must 
do something, however feeble. 

His remark carries our memory back a few years, and we refer 
to the ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. 1, No. 2, page 107, and read: ‘“ The 
strangest thing about the tablet is that the word TOWN stands 
out in bold lines among the cabalistic letters.” * 

(Like him we will italicize some significant expressions.) 

Then we turn to his /e¢ter of October 20th, 1878, and read, 
“The albertype contains the same characters, though zone of us 
would have thought of it except as your own report suggested it”! 
He then also says that he actually borrowed the allusion from 
Dr. Farquharson, and further says, “ It comes back to you differ- 
ently from what it went out,” Dr. Farquharson alluded to it 
saying it “ may be pure fancy,” Dr. Peet said “ stands out in bold 
lines.” His own comment on that point is perhaps sufficient. 
The simple truth is so obvious it scarcely need be mentioned ; 
every one who has ever examined the tablet or a fac simile, pho- 
tograph or albertype, £zozws that the faint resemblance is nothing 
more than one of the merest coincidences ; such a resemblance 
as, when once “ suggested,” may be traced by the exercise of the 
imagination, in the clouds or the coals burning in the grate. 
Would an imposter be /i#ely to introduce English words? How 
consciously feeble must be the cause, which is sought to be sus- 
tained by such allusions. 
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We bear in mind the fact that one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the whole case is the total absence of all conceivable mo- 
tive for deception. Our uncomfortable and much alarmed friends 
have not even hinted at any such thing. In their anxiety to es- 
tablish their favorite theory of a“ plant,” they have not the 
slightest idea who might have attempted it, or what object any 
one could possibly have had in doing so. We are repeatedly 
assured that it is not believed or suspected that our members 
themselves have attempted, or would do or countenance, any 
such act. 

Upon the appearance of these aggressive, systematic and per- 
sistent attacks upon the Davenport discoveries, the thought 
which naturally arises in the minds of readers every where, is the 
very pertinent question—which must some day be answered— 
Whence this desperate and blind eagerness to impeach the gen- 
uineness of these particular specimens ? What are the consider- 
ations which prompt such reckless and ill-considered efforts, 
upon the most frivolous pretexts, and by perversion of facts, fee- 
ble puerilities and obviously false inferences, to arouse suspicion 
and to manufacture public opinion ? 

Shall zve, too, “read between the lines” to interpret the true 
significance of all this ? 

It is, indeed, comforting, gratifying in fact, not only to find that 
with all these gigantic and almost superhuman efforts put forth 
by the expounders of science and dictators of theory, the integrity 
of all the five relics attacked remains absolutely untouched, and 
not one vulnerable point has been found; but also to be kindly 
and patronizingly informed that this whole crusade “ does not 
detract from the value of the other relics which are in the cabi- 
net of the museum.” 

Rev. Mr, Gass must be happy to learn also that the author of 
the article, having been ¢he only person who has ever publisheda 
charge of “ fraud” against him (see ANTIQUARIAN, November, 
1885,) ‘considers the members a// to be honorable gentlemen. 
incapable of deception,” and furthermore that he “ has always 
been and is now ready to defend him from all aspersions as to 
character and reputation!” 

W. H. Pratt. 

Davenport, Feb. 4th, 1886. 
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FRAUDULENT OBJECTS OF STONE. 










Editor American Antiquarian: SS 

When I wrote you that I had in my possession objects of stone ail 
obtained through exchange from the Rev. Mr. Gass which 
were fraudulent, I intended in the near future to prepare an arti- 
cle of greater length and with more definite explanations. This 











notice which you gave in the editorial [ Vol. VII. No. 6,] compels a 
me to forward to your address the facts at once as I presume many Se 
readers of the ANTIQUARIAN are awaiting their appearance. a 

All studious archeologists know the story of the finding of the a 
“Elephant pipes,” so-called, and of the stone tablets, and it is not * 





necessary that it should be again repeated here. They are also 
aware of the charges brought against the Rev. Mr. Gass and : 
the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, by Mr. H. W. “a 
Henshaw, of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C., [see ; 
Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology 1880-81 on pages. 















155 to 158, ] and the immediate appearance of the interesting pam- a 
phlet entitled “Elephant Pipes,” in the museum of the Davenport i 
Academy of Natural Sciences, by its President, Charles E. Put- ae 
nam, Esq., supposed to be a vindication of the reverend gentleman 
and the Academy. I have both the accusation and the defense RA” 
before me. a 

The truth, which I wish to place before the public are not relat- 7" 
ed to these charges but others which have arisen later. The facts oy 
are as follows: Last Summer I was yisited by Mr. H. C. Stev- 7a 
ens, of Oregon City, Oregon, a gentleman who takes much inter- e 






est in relics of stone and who possesses a fine collection of prehis- 
toric objects. At about the same time Mr. Putnam’s paper came S 






into my hands and I took occasion to show Mr. Stevens the article, aa 
mentioning some of the portions in which Mr. Gass was concerned. of 
He replied at once in a positive manner in reference to the last “a 






named, and when called upon to explain returned, answer, saying 
that he had received from Mr. Gass, a number of stone articles a 
which were certainly fraudulent. He promised to send the objects ¥ 
to me upon his return home, and did so, and they are now in my 
possession. With them came a letter from which I quote the fol- 
lowing: “I sent you two pipes, two pieces called Indian money, 
one so-called ‘sacrificial plate,’ and one ornament. All have the 
original labels except the pipes and the ‘money.’ The pipes were 
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labeled ‘Grey sandstone pipes from Missouri,’ the ‘money,’ ‘Indian 
money from Illinois,” The pipes were thrown out doors and lost 
their labels, and have taken on quite an ancient look from exposure 
to the weather. There was another piece I wanted to send but 
could not get it into the box, I mean the piece of white marble 
painted to represent sandstone.” 

This I received later and added it to the other articles. 

I have also in my possession two letters to Mr. Stevens from 
Mr. Gass bearing on this exchange, and I reproduce them here 
verbatim before describing the objects; having however, corrected 
the spelling but not changing the sentences, 

OFFICE oF J. DUNCAN PUTNAM, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, DAVENPORT » 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 
DAVENPORT, Iowa, April 9, 1881. 
H. C. Stevens, Dear Sir: 

We received your letter to J. D. Putnam, and your box of arrow 
heads also. We have a large collection of Indian stone and flint 
implements in our museum, obtained from most all the states along 
the Mississippi, and exchange them for others. We also have the 
best collection of mound relics in existence. Mr. Pratt, our curator, 
is willing to exchange with you a greater number of Indian imple- 
ments, and he will send them all together as soon as you mention 
what you wish. 

Ido not collect Indian relics, but my specialty is exploring 
mounds and collecting mound relics. I had a good collection, but 
it is now in possession of our museum. I have in possession but a 
few at present, and send them for exchange; for I would like to 
have Oregon relics. I wish you would send me a number of the 
best small arrow-heads, perfect in shape and color. I want to use 
them for charms for my children, also some large spear-heads; 
and if possible an Indian pipe. The rest you may send 
what you think would suit me best. If you wish a greater collec- 
‘tion of mound relics, I think I could furnish some for you this 
summer. I would be glad to have the things as soon as possible 
for I will leave Davenport as soon as the frost is out of the ground 
for the purpose of exploring mounds. 

Yours truly, 
J. Gass. 


DAVENPORT, June 11, 1881. 
H. C. Stevens, Dear Sir: 

I received your letter, and a box with a few arrow-heads. I 
sent you two boxes mound relics. One contained a celt, and thirty- 
seven flint knives and spear-heads. They were just as good as any 
found in mounds, and are valued more here than Indian relics; but 
I see in your letter they are not important to you; and under this 
circumstance I will be content if you exchange for just such.as I 
-sent you. 

The other box contained very valuable selected relics. The 
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pipes are very rare, and only found in the Mississippi valley. 1 
spent over fifty dollars this spring, exploring mounds, and only 
found one broken pipe. 

Our Academy pays for such pipes from ten to fifteen do‘lars. I 
only sent you them because I would like very much to have some 
Oregon relics. If you do not value them, or care to exchange for 
them, please return by mail, and I willsend you the cost of freight, 
and arrow-heads in return. 

Respect., 


J. Gass. 


It is curious that the envelope in my possession is addressed in 
quite different writing from that in which the letters were written. 
I infer from the style that Mr.‘Gass is a German, and not being 
posted in the English language had another person to write the 
letters for him, as he dictated them. 

I take the liberty to describe the articles, though they need only 
to be seen to be known as fraudulent. 

The first is a pipe-shaped object; perhaps made to represent an 
unfinished pipe, and is made from white marble, originally cover- 
ed with lead-colored paint. This has worn off, and shows the 
nature of the stone. The fraud was exposed still more by the ap- 
plication of spirits of turpentine. The part intended for the bowl 
is two and one-half inches long, one and one-half inches wide at 
top and lessens gradually in width as it reaches the stem which is 
three quarters of an inch long, one inch broad at bowl, and three- 
quarters of an inch at end of stem. The top of the pipe is convex, 
edges rounded, and has on each of its sides and surrounding the 
partly worked out bowl a shallow, circular depression about one 
quarter of an inch in diameter. What is to be the bow] is of the 
same size, but a little deeper. On each side of its broadest sides and 
on a horizontal line with the stem can be seen a similar cavity of 
the same size. The stern also has an unfinished perforation much 
larger than the bowl, and is broken away to almost its full length 
on one side. I am not aware that pipes flattened in this manner 
were ever taken from mounds. Stone cutters saw their marble 
slabs one inch and one and one-quarter inches in thickness. This 
object measures just one inch, and was probably made of such slab. 

The next pipe is of a close grained stone which completed is to 
represent the head and neck of a bird. The neck, which is rather 
long, has extending around it three shallow grooves. The hole 
for insertion of the stemis placed inthe middle furrow which runs 
around the central part of the neck. On its lower sides is cut in 
the center a small circular depression which is crossed by two 
grooves at a right angle. The marks made by a file can be plain- 
ly seen on this object. 

The third pipe, also of a fine grained stone, is to represent a 
primitive form of mound pipe, in that the stem is also the mouth- 
piece which is flattened and curved. The bowl is round, expands 
at its top and rises at one end of the stem. In true mound pipes 
the bow] is found to rise from the center. File marks are also 
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perceptible here. These objects were originally labeled as being 
found in Missouri. 

In the lot are two flat, oblong pieces of red shale, each about 
one inch long, three-quarters of an inch in breadth, and one-quar- 
ter of an inch thick, marked as “aboriginal money from Illinois.” 
On the side of one, near its center is a circular cavity one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter. Its partner has two of these hollows some- 
what larger. On the sides opposite are a number of deeply incised 
lines crossing each other. 

Another flat, broken specimen of shale has an irregular, rounded 
top, sides notched, and a projecting base about half an inch high. 
The stone appears to have been exposed to great heat, which has 
caused the other side of the base to melt away. Near the center 
is placed also a circular cavity. The manufacturer of these objects 
seems to have been partial to cup depressions.. Had Dr. Rau’s 
“ Observations on Cup-shaped and other Lapidarian Sculpture in 
the Old World and in America” incorporated in “ Contributions 
to North American Ethnology, Vol. V, pages 1 to 112 inclusive, 
Washington, 1882,” appeared earlier, one would be inclined to 
think that the maker had taken his cue from that interesting work. 
The last in this collection is a flat, oblong object called a “Sacrificial 
Plate,” having a spoon-shaped groove almost covering one side. 
There is along one end on the other side a well defined, curved 
projection forming at an angle with the depression which I sup- 
pose was meant for a handle. This may be a true relic; but why 
it should be called a “sacrificial plate” is to me a mystery. It is 
labeled as coming from Missouri. The “ornament” and “sacrifi- 
cial plate” still have on them the original paper pasters, one writ- 
ten by the person who wrote the letters sent by Mr. Gass, the 
other the German style of penmanship which is to be seen on the 
envelope. 

But few, if any, comments have been made by the writer. The 
examination may hereafter be made by able archeologists, and by 
them reported upon the objects which are claimed to be frauds. 
The facts have been given because there should be no concealment 
in scientific research. If Mr. Gass has been imposed upon why 
does he not come forward and acknowledge it? It would look 
better for him to do this than to remain so silent. The letters 
show that deception has been practiced. If so in this case why 
not, also, in othefs now in dispute. 

A. F. BERLIN. 

Allentown, Pa., Jan. 15, 1886. 
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LETTERS ON THE SAME FROM MR. GASS AND 
MR. STEVENS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 
As the latest phase in the transaction of the fraudulent relics 
from Oregon, I enclose the following letters. 
Yours truly, 
A. F. Berwin. 
Allentown, Pa., Feb. 22, 1886. 


“ PosTvVILLE, IA., Jan. 30, 1886. 
Mr. STEVENS, OrEGON City. Dear Sir: 

I learned by letters of Mr. Berlin, at Allentown, Pa., sent to the 
Academy of Natural Science at Davenport that the Indian pipe I 
exchanged with you some years ago is not authentical and very 
doubtful just as you wrote to me when you received it. I am very 
sorry I did not beheve you and that I was so badly mistaken. I 
got the whole lot sent to you from the same party and now I am 
afraid there could be some more doubtful articles among them and 
of course I never would give to any body a doubtful relic by my 
will and knowledge. In this case I think it would be my honor and 
duty to correct my mistake and send you your specimens back 
again by mail to day and you-also will be so kindly and send mine 
back to me. Enclosed I ‘send you hereby postal note 50 cents, by 
postage, to send my lot back by mail. Should the postage be higher 
I will send you the balance. 

Resp. Yours, 
J. Gass.’ 


“ OREGON City, OREGON, Feby. 9, *86. 
Rev. J. Gass. Dear Sir: 

Your letter dated Jan’y 30th, and enclosing postal note for 50 
cents to hand. The box you mention as having shipped is not yet 
to hand. When it does come both it and the order shall be held 
subject to your instructions, as the articles I received from you are 
not now in my possession. They now belong to Mr. Berlin of 
Allentown, Pa. I am sorry to say that not only the pipe, but the 
pipes, and each and every ‘other article received from you, were 
the basest kind of frauds. Now, it seems to me that a man of 
your reputation would hardly be so easily imposed upon by such 
worthless trash. If you have really been imposed upon, I am 
sorry, but it is now, I think, too late for me to do anything. 

Yours truly, 
H. C. STEVENS.’ 
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ANIMAL CARVINGS. 


To the Editor American Antiquarian: 


In a recent article of the January ANTIQUARIAN, entitled “Ani- 
mal Figures in American Art,” you take occasion to freely criticise 
opinions advanced by me in a paper entitled “ Animal Carvings 
from Mounds of the Mississippi Valley,” in the Second annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology. Far from deprecating the kind 
of criticism contained in your article, which aims to discuss mooted 
scientific points and refrains from personal abuse, I am extremely 
glad that the article in question has called forth comment, as only 
by the free interchange of opinions caa the points raised by it be 
settled. In view of the fact, however, that I find myself compelled 
to differ essentially from certain opinions advanced by you, and as 
I consider that in some cases, you have not presented my views and 
statements as clearly as I deem desirable, I beg leave to review the 
subject briefly in your magazine. 

I cannot better preface my remarks than by a few words on the 
character of the work done by Squier and Davis, more particularly 
as my article, devoted as it necessarily was, in large part to a criti- 
cism of the views advanced by these authors, seems to have been mis- 
construed into an expression of peculiar animosity to them. That 
such misinterpretation is entirely unnecessary will appear from a 
quotation taken from the beginning of my paper, which states my 
real opinion of the work of these authors in no ambiguous terms. 

“In 1848 Squier and Davis published their great work on the 
Mounds of the Mississippi Valley. The skill and zeal with which 
these gentlemen prosecuted their researches in the field, and the 
ability and fidelity which mark the presentation of their results to 
the public, are sufficiently attested by the fact that this volume has 
proved alike the mine from which subsequent writers have drawn 
their most important facts, and the chief inspiration for the vast 
amount of work in the same direction since undertaken.” 

The more carefully the work of these gentlemen is scrutinized 
in the fuller light of the present day, the greater will be the admi- 
ration for their attainments and especially for the scrupulous ex- 
actness with which they endeavored to present their results. Hav- 
ing had occasion to examine their publications with some care, the 
writer is prepared to yield to no one in his admiration of their 
skill as explorers, and their ability in handling the facts when 
gathered. Pioneers as they were in their chosen field, it is too 
much to expect that the full and final bearing of all the data their 
industry garnered, should appear in their conclusions. Mistakes, 
more or less important, they could not well escape, and the high 
character of their work as a whole only renders it more important 
that these errors should be discovered and set forth. When all the 
errors they made are corrected, enough of good, honest, thor- 
oughly done scientific work will be left to serve as a monument of 
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their fame, sufficiently enduring and imposing to satisfy their most 
ardent admirers. 


Three erroneous conclusions were put forth by Squier and Da- 
vis, the adoption of which seems fraught with important conse- 
quences. First: The statement clearly made in more than one 
place, that the carvings and other works of art left by the Mound- 
Builders evinced a high state of art, and that as works of art the 
carvings are “immeasurably beyond anything which the North 
American Indians are known to produce.” Second: That the fi- 
delity to nature in many of these carvings is so remarkable as to 
thake them “ rank beside the best efforts of the artist naturalists of 
our own day.” Third: That as a consequence of the great ima- 
tative ability of the mound sculptors, the extraordinary likeness of 
some of the carvings enables them to be identified as the delinea- 
tions of birds and animals from remote southern districts, thus jus- 
tifying the statement that the Mound-Builders either had inter- 
course with foreign parts, or else originally migrated thence, or, 
that the same race existed contemporaneously over a vast extent of 
country. 


A careful examination of the figures in the carvings in question, 
published by them and others, as well as of casts of many of them, 
—most of the originals being, as is well known, in a foreign mu- 
seum, and not accessible,—led me to opinions almost diametrically 
opposed to those cited, and, I may add, that after careful consider- 
ation of your recent article I fail to see reason to abandon the _posi- 


tion taken. 


With reference to the proper relative positions of the naturalist 
and archeologist in the study of animal carvings, | believe that 
archeologists generally will agree with the position taken in my 
previous paper, and in part, at least, subscribed to by yourself, viz: 
that it is for the naturalist rather than the archeologist to deter- 
mine the degree of actual likeness borne by the carvings to the 
birds and animals of the present day. When discrepancies are no- 
ted by the naturalist or actual resemblances denied, it is for the 
archeologist, familiar with aboriginal art methods, to account for 
the discrepancies, and to show the extent and manner in which 
natural features have been exaggerated, toned down or totally left 
out at the bidding of mythologic fancy or conventionalism. Per- 
haps the ideal student of such objects would be the archeologist 
endowed, in addition to a knowledge of his own specialty, with a 
naturalist’s familiarity with animals; but in the lack of such a stu- 
dent, archeologists should perhaps .be willing as you intimate, to 
accept the assistance of naturalists who, as you say, have the ad- 
vantage of acquaintance with ayimal life. If the above assump- 
tion be correct, it would seem to be the natural order of procedure, 
that the opinion of the naturalist as to the exact likeness of a given 
carving should precede the final statement of the archeologist; in 
other words, facts precede theories. Had such a course been 
adopted in regard to the animal carvings in question, there is a fair 
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degree of probability that certain current theories would, never 
have been promulgated. 


Believing then, that the work of the naturalist might be of use 
to the archeologist, even at this late day, and admitting frankly, as 
I did, that the naturalist’s conclusions were to be reviewed by the 
archeologist, and modified when inconsistent with well grounded 
archeological facts, it was the main purpose of my paper to prove, 
from the standpoint of the naturalist, that the position originally 
taken by Squier and Davis in reference to the carvings, was in the 
main incorrect. In order that the exact ideas of these authors may 
be clearly understood, a few paragri iphs may be quoted. Among 
other things they claim that the carvings “ faithfully represent ani- 
mals and birds peculiar to other latitudes, » * #* % & As works 
of art they are immeasurably beyond anything which the North 
American Indians are known to produce.” * * * So far as 
fidelity is concerned, many of them deserved a rank beside the best 
efforts of the artist-naturalists of our own day.” * * * The 
acceptance of these views by many archeologists might easily be 
shown by citations, but it will suffice to quote the views of the 
latest, and certainly not the least experienced, of archxological 
writers, viz: your own. The above statements among others, you 
quote approvingly and add, “we consider them judicious, well- 
guarded, and discriminating, and doubt whether any archeologist 
of the present day would make them any more so.” 

Here then would seem to be the main point at issue between the 
naturalist and the archeologist. The naturalist denies that the 
carvings are exact imitations of nature in the ordinary, or in the 
true sense of the word, and affirms that they are imitations only in 
a way so general that a very large percentage are not recognizable 
at all, except as animals and birds, while a great majority of those 
which are recognizable in a general way, are so from the presence 
of salient features, the portrayal of which does not require, and is 
therefore not evidence of, high artistic ability. The following 
illustration is to the point. However imperfect a carving of a 
snake may be, if only the rattle be rudely represented, it is permis- 
sable to identify it as a rattlesnake. But the successful identifica- 
tion of a rude carving from the presence of a salient feature like 
this would by no means justify a glowing eulogy as tothe wonder- 
ful imitative ability and high artistic skill of the sculptor. Arrtis- 
tic ability of a high order should be equal to the task of represent- 
ing a rattlesnake so unmistakably, that even with the rattle broken 
off, the carving would be identifiable. 

Referring to the respective positions of the archzologist and 
naturalist in studies like the present, attention may be called to the 
fact that in attempting to refute the position taken in my paper, 
you do not in a single instance adduce what may be called archxo- 
logical evidence, but, on the contrary, treat the matter purely from 
the naturalistic side. In no case do you explain the results reached 
by the mound artists, be they good or bad, by an exposition of 
their art methods, nor do you even furnish us with the “ standard 
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or criterion ” accepted by archeologists as their guide in the study 
of such objects. Having denied the validity of the conclusions reached 
by the naturalist, it would seem to be incumbent on you as an archer- 
ologist in refuting them, to cite evidence from the archeologic 
aspect of the case. Is your failure to do so to be interpreted as a 
confession that archeology has no criteria of its own by which to 
judge these particular carvings? 


To conclude, as you do, that “it may be true, as Mr. Henshaw 
says, that the particular species or variety of animal is not always 
recognizable, but we think that the generic class is generally pretty 
well represented,” is in startling contrast to the conclusions as to 
close ‘resemblances reached by other archeologists. Imitative 
ability of the general character you here claim will be at once con- 
ceded by all, and in case of an animal like the bear, otter, beaver, 
and some others of which but one species inhabited the Meund- 
Builder’s region, identification becomes easy enough, less, however, 
from the skill of the artist than the simplicity of the case. Vastly 
more skill and imitative ability than is implied in your statement 
must be conceded to the mound artist if, on the strength of the re- 
semblance of a certain carving, a knowledge is claimed on the part 
of the Mound-Builders, of animals and birds inhabiting far distant 

_regions. The a griort improbability that the Mound-Builders 
were acquainted with these animals is great, and cunning indeed 
must be the skill of the sculptor, and admirable the carved likeness 
upon the strength of which such important conclusions are drawn. 


Having warned the naturalist not to expect the native artist 
“to exhibit the accuracy of nature in the representations of animal 
life,” and having gone so far as to affirm that such expectations 
will not be realized even in modern art, the question you subse- 
quently put would seem to be an idle one. You ask, “ will the 
naturalist who undertakes to criticise the specimens which have 
come down to us from the native artists, give us some criterion by 
which we can judge them (i. e., the animal carvings,) as imita- 
tions?” On the assumption that such criteria mentioned by you 
as, “ measurements of parts, proportions of wings, limbs, and other 
parts of the body,” would be of service in such comparisons, we 
must suppose that the mound artist brounght to his work, not only 
very high ideas of the requirements of art, but that he had recourse 
to the dividers, or to the tape and measure,—an idea you. will pro- 
bably agree, it is not permissable to entertain, The only criteria 
possessed by naturalists, which are of use in such comparisons, are 
derived from a study of nature, and consist in a thorough knowl- 
edge of, the animal life with which the Mound-Builders probably 
were, or might possibly have been, acquainted. Such data as you 
allude to as, “ measurements of parts,” etc., arg to be found, when 
wanted, in many standard works of natural history, They cannot 
be laid down i in a series of forgaule, and applied like mathemati- 
cal rules. 


Referring to your remarks on the individual. sculptures, let us 
turn to the Manatee. 
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MANATEE.—In considering the carvings which have been pro- 
nounced so confidently to be manatees, but which I consider otters, 
you fail to give the necessary prominence to the most important 
part of my argument, viz: the presence in the sculptures of both 
ears and feet. Aside from the fact that those sculptures least like 
the otter, are not like the manatee, I contend that the pos- 
session of cars and fect, the former being wholly concealed 
in the manatee, the latter being mere paddle-like flippers, is suffi- 
cient proof that the sculptures can not have been intended to rep- 
resent the manatee. 


To assume the Mound sculptors capable of such egregious blun- 
ders of omission—seven times repeated—-in the representations 
of animals they were really acquainted with, would be to practi- 

cally disbar their handiwork from comparisons like the present, on 
the score of extraordinary ignorance or a very low order of imitative 
ability—an extreme position which I, at least, do not care to as- 
sume. Two of the sculptures have fishes in the mouth; sufficient 
proof that the carvings were intended to represent carnivorous an- 
imals. It should be carefully noted, however, that only one of 
the two carvings which you are willing to concede are otters, is a 
good representation of that animal. The other much more nearly 
resembles the supposed manatees than it does the otter, and it can 
not be doubted that it would have been classed with the other 
manatees on the strength of its resemblance to.them had it not 
‘been for the fish in its mouth. This secured its interpretation as 
an otter. Why then not class the others as otters, assuming, as is 
reasonable enough, that the sculptor, as in so many other cases, 
had not the time, or skill, or the desire, to portray its food. I 
fail to understand the force of your confident assertion that the 
“ Mound-Builders evidently drew the distinction between the two, 
(*. e., otter and manatee,) wziversally representing the one as 
herbivorous and the other as carnivorous.” (Italics my own.) 
Rarely, indeed, are the habits of the sculptured animals indicated 
‘by the portrayal of their prey. Inthe large majority of birds and 
animals, even of such predaceous species as the wild cats and 
hawks, such indications are wholly wanting. So that while in the 
case of the animals portrayed with their food, positive deductions 
as to habits are permissible, its absence proves nothing. The cud 
of “sea grass or marine herbage” which would be proof of the 
‘herbivorous habits of the supposed manatee, is looked for in vain. 
Your line of reasoning appears to be that, because the animals are 
not represented as ‘carnivorous, therefore they must be herbivorous. 
and their herbivorous habits proved in this extraordinary manner 
‘are cited to strengthen the assumption that they are manatecs !! 
Nor can I accord greater weight to your argument based on the 
feet. You say, “ They represented the manatee as having only 
two feet, and the otter, cither as having two feet, or else fig- 
ured the animal with two fect visible, and the other invisible.” 
The following seems to be a much more natural explanation. 


As the pipes must have convenient handles, the body of ‘the 
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sculptured animal was either sloped off to fit the hand, or the han- 
dle made by cutting the body squarely off, leaving a flat surface 
for the hand to grasp—hence the bodies of the supposed manatees 
cannot be supposed to be finished, and the absence of feet need oc- 
casion no surprise, and calls for no remark. 


Toucan.—As you frankly admit archeologists have been mis- 
taken in the identification of two out of the three carvings of the 
supposed toucan, a little caution would seem to be permissible as 
to the third specimen. With reference to it I can only restate my 
former opinion. The toucan is a bird the Mound-Builders were 
most unlikely to know anything about, owing to its remote habi- 
tat. The evidence that they did, ought, therefore, to be beyond 
dispute, the likeness should be unmistakable. It is far from it. 
The bill, legs, neck, and feet of this carving are all so far removed 
from likeness to the toucan as to absolutely prohibit the naturalist 
from accepting its identification as such. The carving is not exe- 
cuted with the detail necessary for its perfect recognition, but the 
general make up of the bird renders it fairly safe to pronounce it a 
heron or ibis. Its disproportionately thick neck and massive bill 
may be accounted for, perhaps, on the theory that had these parts 
been more delicately shaped the carving would have been too frail 
to serve its purpose as a pipe. The neck seems designed to serve 
as a handle, and hence strength was an essential. As stated in my 
previous article, however, its identification as a Toucan was doubt- 
less due less to a resemblance to that bird than to the fanciful idea 
that it is supposed to be represented as feeding from a human hand. 

Hawxk.—In respect to this carving you state, “ it will be noticed 
that it has a head wholly unlike that of the hawk; the bill also is 
much shorter.” Both of these statements I am compelled to deny 
explicitly. The raptorial features of the birds of prey are too 
marked to be overlooked, and too easy of portrayal to be neglected 
by the mound sculptor. The “notched bill,” the “cere,” and, I 
may add, the general appearance of this particular head prove it to 
be a hawk beyond all question, while the same characters are 


equally conclusive proof that it is not a grouse. In deference to. 


your positive statements above quoted, I have shown the head to a 
number of prominent ornithologists who all agree as to its likeness 
to a hawk. Its resemblances are too general to enable the species 
to be safely pronounced upon. Here, at least, you should be wil- 
ling to accept the conclusion of ornithologists since all your state- 
ments are based on ornithological grounds. 


Bat.—Of this you remark, “ the carved figure concerning which 





the naturalist has made the greatest mistake is one which Squier’ 


and Davis call the owl, but which he calls the bat.” Unintention- 
ally, doubtless, you have misrepresented me. _I did not state this 
to be a carving of a bat; on the contrary, believing this sculpture to 
resemble neither owl nor bat with sufficient closeness to justify a 
positive identification, I was careful not to make one. I state, as 
you subsequently correctly quote me, “ this carving differs mark- 
edly from any of the avian sculptures, and probably was not in- 
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tended to represent a bird at all; it more nearly resembles, if it can 
be said to resemble anything, a bat, with the features very much 
distorted.” The chief reason for doubting the avian character of 
this carving, is the peculiar way in which the wings are represented, 
in relief and not by means of lines, and feather etchings which ap- 
pear on almost the full length avian sculptures. It seemed to 
me also, though the cut does not suffice for a, positive determina- 
tion, that the legs are represented as being attached to the wing, 
and that in this particular the carving was rudely suggestive of a 
bat. The eyes, however, are much too large for a bat, and in 
short, the carving seemed, and still seems to me, to be a nonde- 
script. 

Much more might be written upon the many carvings which 
fail to reproduce animal characteristics with sufficient accuracy to 
permit their identification. Enough, however, has been said, to 
disprove the Mound-Builders vaunted “ fidelity to nature,” and I 
will conclude with a quotation from my previous article. 

“Of forty-five of the animal carvings, including a few of clay, 
which are figured in Squier and Davis’ work, eleven are left un- 
named by the authors as not being recognizable; nineteen are iden- 
tified correctly, in a general way, as of a wolf, bear, heron, toad, 
etc.; sixteen are demonstrably wrongly identified, leaving but five 
of which the species is correctly given.” 

As the above statement has not been disproved, it must be ad- 
mitted to amply justify the claim of numerous errors made in the 
identification of the carvings. 

Respectfully Yours, 
W. H. HENsHuaw. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 5, 1886. 
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MOUNDS IN MANITOBA. 





Editor Am. Antiquarian. 
Srr:—It may not be known to most of your readers that the 

mound system of the Upper Mississppi River merges into another 

that may be denominated for convenience the Manitoba system, 

A connected line of mounds extends down the Red River of 
the North to Lake Winnipeg, and the western feeders of the river 
run through a fertile country in which many groups of mounds are 
found. Little field exploration has yet been done, but the result 
of the search so far made is most gratifying. 

In character the mounds closely resemble the burial and hearth 
mounds of the Ohio. I have opened several and. secured sea 
shell gorgets, stone tubes, shell beads, pottery, etc. 

In the immediate vicinity of a group of mounds on the Red 
River, 18 miles north of the city of Winnipeg, I discovered an old 

camp site, with quantities of “kitchen midden” containing frag- 
ments of pottery, shell and stone beads, partially worked and fin- 
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ished flint arrow heads, scrapers, etc., hammering stones, rough 
stone axes, etc. 

Living at Lake Winnipeg, the builders of the mounds, whether 
they were the ancestors: of our Indians or a distinct race 
of people, were within easy reach of tide- ‘water in Hudson Bay, the 
Nelson River affording easy access to it. ‘They must also have 
known of the existence of the Saskatchewan river, the feeders of 
which interlock with those ‘of the ‘great Mackenzie. 

Though it is the favorite theory of many that the mound build- 
ers came from the North-west, no systematic attempt has been 
made to follow up the theoretical migratory path by exploration 
for the remains, in the form of mounds and embankments, left by 
this much discussed people. 

The discovery of shells of Busycon perversum, Natica and 
Marginella in these mounds fully 1500 miles from their native 

waters, shows the great range of trade. 

I will gladly furnish details of the discoveries made, in a second 
communication. 

Cuas. N. BELL. 

Winnipeg. 
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Editor American Antiquarian; 


On page 67 of your last number I observe. the following note: 

“ The Di Cesnola antiquities are the subject of another attack. 
This time it comes from ,Colonel Warren, R. A., and. Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Duemler. This time doubt is thrown upon the accuracy of 
General Di Cesnola as to where he found some of his treasures.” 

This, no doubt, refers to the fact that Herr Richter, a German 
who has had something to do with excavations in Cyprus for some 
time, has been asserting that the four chambers of the crypt at 
Curium (Episcopi), in which the famous “ Curium Treasure” was 
discovered, had no existance in fact. Richter based his assertion 
mainly upon some excavations on the site of Curium, during which 
he did not find any such crypt, and was therefore rash enough to 
assume that it had never existed. Last. fall he took Dr. Duemler 
there and their combined efforts failed to discover anything but 
their own bugbear. Cesnolas old digger, Theochares, who was 
with him at the time of the original discovery, has been more suc- 
cessful. In the Phone of Limassol, the neighboring town, he pub- 
lishes a letter which has been largely copied by Cypriote papers 
and is found also in substance in the Athenian dailies, to the follow 
ing effect: Receiving directions from Gen. Cesnola to dig some 
500 or 600 yards from the spot where Richter had been at work, 
he began in October last and after 25 days’ work lighted upon the 
four chambers, which he says were then visited and measured by 
Charles Christian, Director of the Imperial Ottoman Bank of 
Limassol, Major Chard, J. W. Williamson, Saul Galep, of the 
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private bank, and I. Penzike the interpreter. Theochares was 
there shown the pictures of objects in Cesnola’s “Cyprus” that 
were taken from these chambers, and recognized them as the 
objects found in the crypt originally, and closes with the follow- 
ing remark: “Any one can see the crypt now open, situated in the 
field of the Turk Mechmet Effendi, son of Champas Aga, just 
about 500 to 600 yards from where Herr Richter recently played 
his comedy to show that these chambers did not exist. I have 
bound the owner of the field not to fill up the excavation for some 
time.” 

This seems a go od and sufficient answer to Herr Richter, and 
the moral is one which may be worth pondering. 

A. C. MERRIAM. 
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THE BOW AND ARROW USED IN FISHING. 


To the Editor American Antiquarian: 

The bow and arrow was extensively used in fishing by all In- 
dians, who developed much skill in overcoming the difficulty of 
shooting through the water. Comparison with arrows intended 
for hunting or war, will show the peculiarities belonging to those 
ruder ones designed for piercing fish. The greatest number of 
specimens of this kind in the National “igae come from Alaska, 
and have ivory points with cedar shafts. Many have ivory heads 
upon which the barbed tips are made adjustable in diverse ways. 
It was intended that these should be recovered after use. The 
Caribs of the Antilles had arrows which were used for killing 
fishes in rivers, of along the shore of the salt water, where it was 
not more than three or ‘four feet in depth. These were long and 
made of one piece of wood with a long barb. _ They had a rope of 
considerable length attached to them, with a buoy of light wood 
at the end, which was dragged by the wounded fish until the Ca- 
rib could catch it by swimming. The use of these arrows required 
great expertness. Turtles are procured on the sandbars of the 
Amazon by shooting arrows into the air from a long distance, but 
with judgment so accurate that they fall vertically upon the tur- 
tle’s back and pierce his armor. The. native Californians were 
expert at shooting fish in the mountain rivers and lakes of, their 
favored land; but the eastern Indians seem to have made compari- 
tively littlé use of this method of fishing. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
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The Museum. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF COLLECTORS. 
EDITED BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 


GORGETS AND PENDANTS. 


Inscribed tablets of small size are rare. In the collection of 
Philip and Alfred Sharples, of West Chester, 
Pa,, are two which partake of the nature of 
pendants. Fig. 1 represents a specimen of 
sagittal form with a hole in the top for sus- 
pension. The etching, which occurs on both 
sides, is probably ornamental. It is.of black 
slate. Fig. 2 is an engraving of a larger spec- 
imen made of steatite, from the same collec- 
tion.. It is perfectly smooth on the back; but 

_ the .front contains a conventional figure of 
some animal, probably a turtle, in low relief. 
At the upper edge are two 
_ perforations for suspension. 
This interesting example 
was found on the Brandy- 

wine near West Chester. 

















The most curious specimen which has been recently discovered, 
-howeyer, is the one represented in Fig. 3. On each side is dis- 
tinctly engraved. what appears to be a gown or dress. __ Instead of 
holes for suspension, there are indentions on the sides, which were 
probably intended for the same purpose. This specimen was found 
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by Mr. Wm. Wallace Tooker, on May 5th, 1885, at Sabonac 
Bluffs, Long Island. The three engravings are of the natural size 
of the original specimens. E. A. B. 








COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS. 





The Rev. M. Eells, of Skokomish, Wash! Ter., has a represen- 
tative collection of antiquities and modern objects of ethnological 
value of the Indians of the Northwest coast. 

Mr. Norman Spang, of Etna, is the owner of-one of the largest 
collections of antiquities ‘if-- Pennsylvania, consisting of about 
11,000 specimens. Amongst many rare things it includes go to- 
bacco pipes, 15 stone tubes; i2 “saddle- birds,” 20 ceremonia ‘xxes, 
60 hematites arid'a number of copper implements. 

The extensive archeological collection of John and Joseph Col- 
lett, of Indianapolis; Indi, ‘comprises some 40,000 specimens, in- 
cluding typical cxamples | of every known form, and a number ab- 
solutely unique. ©’: 

Samuel W. Peciniypeckiee, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa.,- has an 
interesting collection of stone relics, the majority of which were 
found in the vicnity of Phenixville, Pa. 

The largest collection of aboriginal relics in Chester Co., Pa, 
is that of Philip and’ Alfred’ Sharples of West Chester. It embrac- 
es many thousands, represénting every form of implement made by 
the Lenni Lenapes or Delawares. 

Dr. S. E. Babcock, of Chester, S. C., has a collection of antiqui- 
ties from that state, numbering 30,000 specimens. 

























TYPICAL PIPES IN VARIOUS COLLECTIONS. 





Ancient Indian tobacco pipes were made‘in such a countless va- 
ricty of designs that it is difficult to classify them, but among them 
& we find certain characteristic forms, which indicate their approxi- 
= mate age or the localities where they originated. The most 
r marked of these are the true mound or platform pipe, with curved 
base, the sculptured stone idol or human head bowl, the trumpet 
form with curved stem (usually of clay), the disc or shield ty pe, 
the inverted bottle-stopper, the straight tubular form, such as is 
found in ancient graves in California, and the broad, flat platform 
type, semewhat similar to the first mentioned variety, but differing 
in the location of the bowl, which is always placed nearer the end; 
this is a much more recent form. In the table below we give a 
partial list of archeological collectots who own such specimens, and 
the number:of each. At the heads of the columns are small en- 
gravings of typical speciméns.’ The examples enumerated are, in 
most instances, of almost the exact form of the cuts in others they 
are modifications, possessing the same general characteristics. 
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NAMES OF COLLECTORS, 








Mr. A; E, Douglass, New York, N. Y sab wanee as 
Dr, C; S. Arthur, Portland, Ind,................... pial cuba os opp ee yrecsess 
Mr. A. F, Berlin, Allentown, Pa. -...........+.- geek 

Dr, G. W. Galloway, Findlay, Ohio,........... ; 

Mr, J. M, M. Gernerd, Muncy, Pa, 

Rev, W, M, Beaucham 


Mr. N, V, Johnson, 
Mr. M, A, Gavitt, Madison, Ind.-...,. > 
Mr, A; W, Palmer, Clockville, N. Y-. 


_ Dr. Gabriel Miesse, Greenville, O. . 


Dr, J.C, Neal, Archer, Fi 
Dr. Geo, J, Engelman, St, 0 
Mr. J, W. Calkins, Santa Barbara, Cal 

Mr, H. C, Ford, “ Pali east 

Maj, W, S, Beebe, Woodstock, Ct... ......- 

Mr, W. W. Tooker, Sag Harbor, N.Y 

Dr, Daniel G, Brinton, Media, Pa.......-.---+-++ereeeseeee 

Mr, Otis M. Bigelow, Baldwinsville, N. Y 

Mr. G, W, Holstein, Belvidere, N,J... ee . . . 

Mr, B. Cowan, Baldwinsville, ih, ss ecccsee aeceeksete a 

Mr. E, R. Smith, Skaneateles, N. Y....;-- 

Mr, S-L.. Frey,“Palatine Bridge,,N. Y.-.---- 

Mr. W. C, Hayes, Delphi, N. Y,.---.-- 

Mr, B, B, Burt, Oswego, N.Y...-+-+s-++; 

Mr, B; F. Hulbert, South Onondag2..N. Y . 

Mr, Meredith, Schroeppel, N. Y...-+ +++: 

Mrs. C, Crego, Baldwinsville, ‘N. 

Mr, Alexander Hamill “ * eodoesee 

Mr, DS, Kellogg, Plattsburgh, N. Y........+seesecseeerceeecerecenseeeerers 
Mr, L. W. Ledyard, Cazenovia, N.Y 

Mrs, L. Lincklaen, “ “ 

Mr, Norman Spang, Etna, Pa, 

Mr. Geo,'A, Baker, South Bend, Ind 

Mr. Wm. W, Adams, Mapleton, N. Y, 


























~*A remarkable stone pipe, found near Santa Fe, 
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NOTES. 


“ A Handbook to the National Museum at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington,” has just appeared, from the pen of the well- 
known writer, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll. This little volume, which will 
be placed on sale (at the low price of 25 cents) in the rotunda of the 
Museum, contains a large amount of valuable information and will 
supply a want which has long been felt. It contains over one hundred 
pages of instructive, descriptive and entertaining matter, profusely 
illustrated,.and willnot only be thoroughly appreciated by the 
thousands who visit the National Museum every year but will 
prove a valuable acquisition to the libraries of collectors and others, 
as a.book of reference. It may be procured by addressing the 
author at 107 Liberty St., New York. 


A valuable collection of antiquities from Costa Rica, Central 
America, containing about 650 objects, has been placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Frederick Stearns & Co., of Detroit, Mich., for 
sale. It includes many characteristic tripod vessels and dishes, a 
stone “macana” or club-head with points (such as is found in 
Peru), about 300 terra-cotta jars and vases of various sizes, colors 
and forms, pottery whistles in form of birds and animals, three hu- 
man heads or idols, about five inches high, with curious head-dress- 
es, two large stone stools with three feet and carved decoration, 
three flat dishes of volcanic tufa in form of reptiles on four feet, 
the heads and tails forming the handles, ladles, pestles, stone beads, 
celts, terra-cotta rings or supports for pointed vessels, grotesque 
stone sculptures, handles of vases moulded in the shape of animals’ 
heads, some hollow and containing loose balls, besides a large num- 
ber of other interesting things. 

The price fixed by the owner for the entire collection is only 
$900, an average of less than $1.50 per specimen. The. lot will 
be held until May 1st next and will then be transferred to the 
highest bidder. This is a rare opportunity for a public institution 
to procure, at a nominal price, a most valuable collection. Should 
it not be sold entire, it will be divided into groups. Collectors de- 
siring small series would do well to enter into correspondence with 
the firm having the sale in charge. 


The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, will 
publish, at an early day, an archeological map of the Delaware and 
Susquehanna river valleys, which will cover contiguous portions 
of the States:of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land. This will show the location of the various classes of abo- 
riginal-remains such as burial grounds, sites of old encampments, 
shell-heaps, rock inscriptions 7” situ, work-shops, tumuli, cave re- 
treats; native quarries, deposits of implemenrs and the location of 
old Indian trails. Archzologists are requested to send any infor- 
mation they may have bearing on the subject to the editor of this 
department (The Museum), or to the corresponding secretary of 
the Society, Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr.. No. 320 S. Eleventh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MUSEUM EXCHANGE, 


(Offers of Exchange from subscribers and contributors will be printed in this department without 
charge.) 

Arrow-heads from Connecticut in exchange for the same from 
other localities, particularly Arkansas, California, New Mexico 
and Oregon; fine points of jasper, obsidian and rare materials pre- 
ferred. Granville 7. Pierce, South Britain, Conn. 


WantTeEp,—Indian Pipes or casts of same, for purposes of study 
and comparison, in exchange for casts of ancient Mexican and 
Central American inscribed tablets, etc. Address Dr. Axtonio 
Penafiel, No. 15 Calle de San Andres, City of Mexico, Mexico. 


Early British coins and tokens desired in exchange for other an+ 
cient coins.—C. £. Fewster, Hornsea, Hull, England. 


Mr. Forrer, Fr., publisher of “Antigua,” Zeltweg, 55, I. Hot- 
tingen, Ziirich, Switzerland, desires to dispose of a large collection 
of coins, prehistoric Greek and Roman antiquities, objects from 
the Swiss lakes and antquities from the middle ages. 


W ANTED.—To exchange stone relics of the Catawba Indians 
for objects of use or beauty.—S. £. Babcock, M. D.. C. hester,S. C. 


Indian relics for Colonial and Continental notes or antique, for- 
eign paper money. Address Lock Box 22, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP ORIGINATED: 
AN HISTORICAL LEGEND OF THE COWICHANS, 


This remarkable legend I found in the: winter. of| 1881. -while 
conversing with a few of these Indians: The Cowichans are a 
part of a large nation inhabiting Southeastern Vancouver Island, 
and in the lower part of Puget Sound W. T. and Frazer river, B. 
C. Asa nation they call themselves Whull-c-mooch (dwellers on 
Whull, Puget Sound), where, tradition says, they: lived .before 
crossing over to Vancouver Island. This remarkable legend has 
been preserved from unknown times. With out natives, as with 
every race of mankind who do not possess a written language, these 
tales were told by the old folks to while away the hours when 
seated around the village evening fires. Thus,through succeeding 
generations, they pass from sire to son. We, as. a people whose 
intellect has a wider development, may consider them as foolish, 
yet nevertheless they, no doubt, had their origin in fact, and .as 
facts they were preserved and handed down by the people, or na- 
tion, amongst whom they have been preserved. 

“ There was a time very long ago, our tathers tell us, when the 
Whull-e-mooch lived a long way further south than we, their 
children do now. Northward the whole country, from the sea to 
the farthest mountains, was covered with snow and icc, so deep 
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that the heat of summer failed to melt it. The old folks tell us 
that their fathers did not like the land they lived in, and wished to 
move, but were at a loss where to go. Southward lived a people 
they feared because they were stronger than they, our fathers, 
‘were; northward the snow and ice prevented their moving. 
While they were discussing what to do, the spaul (raven) came 
suddenly amongst them. After listening to their grievances, he 
said: ‘I shall soon settle that difficulty ; so saying he turned all the 
‘snow and ice into Pe kullkun, or mountain sheep, and:sent them to 
make their home in the fastnesses of the highest mountain's, where 
there would be food for them; while their wool would make 
clothing for the Whull-e-mooch forever. After the snow had all 
gone, the climate became warmer, and the country dryer, which 
enabled the Whull-e-mooch to move northward to where we, their 
children, now live, and have lived ever since.” 

This legend is the more remarkable as the migrations spoken 
of seem to have taken place in or about the ice or glacial period. 
Whether these migrations actually took place as above mentioned, 
or whether the numerous ice grooves and scratches which every 
where abound on this portion of Vancouvers Island have giver the 
natives the idea that at a very remote period, the whole land was 
full of snow and ice, is not apparent. It cannot, however, very 
well be seen how a race of ignorant savages could connect them 
when the land, or rather rocks and hills were covered with gla- 
ciers, whose effects are still visible in these grooves, etc. Besides I 
have never yet found any Indian tradition in the least degree con- 
necting these appearances with the action of ice. Taking the leg: - 
end in its simplicity, the inference is that this part of the continent 
was inhabited at a time when an artic climate prevailed farther 
‘south than at present, and that the change was brought about by 
the spaul, in order to benefit the people. These people don’t un- 
‘derstand the transformation to have taken place instantaneously; 
rather they seem to understand that the change became apparent 
‘during the lifetims of numbers who lived before it took place. 
Altogether the legend is a very remarkable one, and well worth 
preserving. While rendering it into English I have retained the 
simplicity of the original as much as I could. The big-horn is 
abundant on the mountains forming the coast range of this prov- 
ince. Sailing along the beautiful inland waters along our coast I 
have seen herds of them grazing hundreds of feet above us, on the 
mountain slopes. 

It has long been, and is still, to a certain extent, the common be- 
lief of all the various tribes of ‘aborigines on the coast that the Di- 
vine Being in all his actions assumes the shape ofa raven. He of 
all creation had no beginning. From Him every thlng sprung. 
By Him, in the form of a raven, is every thing controlled. Many 
a curious legend I have heard from the tribes of British Columbia 
and Alaska, with regard to his works of creation and preservation. 
James DEANs. 











THE POINTS INVOLVED. 


Editorial. 


THE POINTS INVOLVED. 


We have given considerable space in this and the preceding 
number of the ANTIQUARIAN to the Davenport Relics. The rea- 
sons for this are obvious. 

1. The very fact that they have been suspected from the out- 
set has rendered it necessary that the investigation should be thor- 
ough.. The subject of frauds has become one of the most 
important and at the same time, most difficult questions which 
Archeologists in this country have to deal with. It is difficult when 
only individuals are concerned; the subject, however, in the pres- 
ent case, is more complicated from the fact that the relics are in 
the cabinet of a society, and are regarded by the members as 
genuine. If the relics are fraudulent, the case becomes embarass- 
ing to the society, and for this reason requires both candor and 
caution. We have endeavored to exercise these; have suggested 
that archeologists should discriminate between the relics, about 
which there is no dispute, and those concerning which suspicions 
have been raised; have also avoided reflecting upon the individ- 
ual members in any way, and have been careful about fastening 
suspicion upon any known individual, but have been inclined to 
think that the party discovering the relics has been imposed upon 
by some unknown person. If the quotations-from the Reports of 
the Society have taken ten and a half pages in this journal, 
the matter published by the Society amounts to over seventy pages. 

2. Another reason for giving prominence to the Davenport 
finds, is the fact that many important points have been made to 
hinge on them. These points are as follows: 

(1st,) The existence of two distinct races, one called Mound 
Builders, the other Indians. 

(2nd.) The existence of a phonetic alphabet among the Mound 
Builders. 

(3rd.) The extreme antiquity of the Mound Builders. 

(4th.) The migration of the Mound Builders from a region 
where a phonetic alphabet existed and. where the mastodon 
abounded. : 

(5th.) | The preservation of the traditions of the flood is a point 
made by acontributor, Prof. Seyffarth, and is published by the 
Society in one of its reports. Mr. W.H. Pratt, in his article, 
speaks ofthe tablets, and says, or intimates, that there has been no 
prominence given to them. The fact is, however, that the reports. 
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abound with descriptions and discussions, and all of these points 
are made to hinge upon the genuineness of the relics. Dr. Far- | 
quharson says, in his paper read March 1g, 1877: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, the last link in the chain of evidence of 
the the co-evil life of man and the mastodon on this 
continent, bears the date of 1877, and is to be found on 
the face of the hunting scene tablet now before you.” 
Again, in his address Jan. 1, 1879, “in the elephant pipe we 
have the keystone in the arch of evidence which has been 
building for so many years.” Mr. W. H. Pratt, in his an- 
nual address given Jan. 5, 1881, says, “these plainly and 
unmistakably show that the sculptors were acquainted with the 
elephants, (the mammoth or mastodon) of which, though long 
extinct, numerous remains are found throughout this country. 
Strangest of all, and most contrary to the opinion of archeologists 
hitherto, it now appears that the mound builders had a written 
language. Whence derived, or what its origin, is matter of the 
merest conjecture. What were its affinities, or whether it had any 
connection with other written languages, ancient or modern, no one 
has as yet been able to determine.” Prof. Seyffarth says “in con- 
templating our Davenport slab what do we notice? First, we dis- 
tinguished thirty or more animals well known in the present 
world, of which the most interesting is the elephant, not at all 
domestic in America. A number of these animals appear included 
in two large cases intersected with lattice work. In the midst of 
these animals we see a patriarch with the scepter in his hand and 
behind him a sitting woman. Apart from these we notice three 
other men and three other likewise sitting women, but scattered 
among the animals. Query; Who are these eight persons—these 
four men and four women? Why are they connected with thirty 
different animals, of which several are encaged, and hence preserved 
for a future time? What has the clephant to do with North 
America? I should think these particulars give abundant evidence 
that our tablet is a memorial of the Noachian deluge, and a com- 
mentary to all other American traditions confirming the latter. It 
makes no difference whether this slab was engraved in America 
or in that country from which the Indians first emigrated ; whether 
it was the work of the man in whose grave it was discovered, or 
was a sacred relic preserved from generation to generation.” 

3. In reference to the article by Mr. W. H. Pratt, we have this 
to say, that the method of argument which the writer uses, 
is not the one which we admire. We shall not undertake to answer 
the personal accusation contained in the last sentence, except to say 
that it is not true. We do not indorse the positions, nor do we quite 
approve of the language, but we leave it for our readers to make 
up their own minds in reference to the facts. We only repeat 
what we haye said before: . 

(1). That the grave in which the tablets were discovered, accord- 
ing to the description given by the person who excavated it, 
had been disturbed; the arch was broken down and the fragments 
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of coal slate, heaps of stones, and loose dirt, were indiscriminately 
mingled in it. 

(z.) The tablets themselves, from the characters upon them, the 
manner in which the different parts of the picture were portrayed, 
and the appearanee of the lines upon them, give evidence enough 
that they are fraudulent; the word fowz is plainly seen upon one 
of the tablets; the lines upon this tablet look as if they were cut 
with a knife; what is more, the circles upon the calendar stone 
look as if they had been made with a compass. 

3-) The number of tablets which have been discovered by the 
same individual are too numerous. There were first discovered two 
tablets; next, one tablet with an inscription, making three from 
mounds. Subsequently five tablets were found in the bed of a 
creek; still later a tablet was found in Sterling, Ill., making in all 
nine tablets, all but one of them found by the same person. ‘The 
number of all the inscribed tablets which have hitherto been dis- 
covered, does not exceed this. They are as follows: The Grave 
Creck tablet, the Cincinnati stone, the Newark Holy stone, 
the Pemberton ax from New Jersey, the Rockford tablet, the Ber- 
lin tablet, the Welsh tablets, the tablet from Grand Traverse Bay; 
but of these only four contain any inscriptions which could be con- 
sidered hieroglyphic or phonetic in character, and not one of these 
has been accepted as genuine. The two elephant pipes secured by 
Mr. Gass have not had a tendency to confirm the genuineness of the 
other relics. We now furnish additional information on the sub- 
ject, and publish the letters from Mr. A. F. Berlin and from Mr. 
Gass as conclusive. We believe that they confirm the position 
which we have taken, that the last named gentleman has been im- 
posed upon. 


A COMPLIMENT TO ARCHZ:OLOGISTS. 


The editor of this Journal has been invited by the Victoria In- 
stitute of Great Britain to prepare a paper on the topics which have 
been discussed by Hon. Wm. Gladstone, Max Miller and Dr. 
Huxley, to go in asa part of the discussion, and the paper to be 
made a special pamphlet for distribution. The editor, of course, 
appreciates the compliment and considers it an honor to have re- 
ceived such an invitation, especially as the Secretary says, “the 
council feel that in your hands it would be safely left, your grasp 
of the subject being necessarily a more perfect one than most peo- 
ple’s.” There is ‘added to this invitation this compliment, “ the quiet, 
hard study and thought which Archeologist always does.” It is 
this last point that we want to speak of. The Archzologists of 
this country, as those of Europe have, it appears, established a rep- 
utation ‘for habits of quiet, hard study, and they are coming to be 
recognized as men whose investigations are going to prove of great 


Ss . 
value to the world. 
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We take it, then, as a compliment, not so much to ourselves indi- 
vidually as to the class which we represent; and we. congratulate 
the Archeologists and especially those who have become 
identified with this journal on the fact that their labors are so fully 
appreciated. We believe that this is owing very much to the 
breadth and depth of their studies and to the ability to grasp 
subjects in their large and extensive bearings which many 
have exhibited, and would say that these are command- 
ing qualities and are always. to be commended. They are 
the qualities which we have sought to encourage. We 
have not, by any means, ignored the efforts which have been made 
to bring Archeology into the position of an exact science; 
nor have we despised those who were confined to the little tech- 
nicalities of the science. We have found all labor to be useful. 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCH ZOLOGY. 


BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


Tuk address of the President of the Anthropological Institute of Great Brit- 
ain on the classification of the varieties of the human species is published in 
Nature (xxi. 799 p 364,) 


Tue Sixth Congress of Russian Archeelogists was held at Odessa on Sep- 
tember.12, 1884, and was very successful. It was divided into eight sections; 
1st, Pre-historic Remains; 2d, Heathenish; 3d, Classical; 4th, Social and Do- 
mestic Art; 5th, Judicial; 6th, Philological; 7th, Historical-Geographical; 
8th, Ethnographical. The reports of explorations for classical remains along 
the shores of the Black Sea were received with great interest, as bearing directly 
upon Russian culture and its connection with classical civilization. The 

egalithic Remains in Cherson were described with exactitude for the first 
time, but M. Felnik was still in doubt if they were of natural or artificial 
origin, 

A 8TONE on which was engraved the constellation of the Great Bear was 
exhibited by the finder, M. Puitatyn. 


Pror. ANTONOWICZ gave the results of his explorations in fourteen caves 
hitherto undisturbed, the ae of pre-historic man and in which he 
found a large number of objects of flint and other stones. 


Pror. Samokwasow described his latest Pre-Scythian discoveries on the 
shores of the Dnieper, being various implements, tumuli, skeletons, bones 
burned and unburned, &c. 


Rey Anvczin exhibited a remarkable stone found in Siberia in the form 
of a fish. 


M. Hespuxk called attention to the late discoveries at Noworossyjok in the 
Caucasus, of houses built of two. perpendicular stones covered by a third. 
Of these he found many rows which in one valley alone, ‘‘Cemska,” amount- 
ed to several hundred. 


TsE Congress wound up with.an Archeological expedition to the Crimea. 


Tuk late explordtions by Mr, Wedel in the island of Bornholm have resulted 
in the discovery of remains of the greatest interest, that exhibit human devel- 
: opment from its eartiest.eras to the. Age of Stone, through those of Bronze and 
Iron, down to historic times. 5 
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Dr. Kuniscuer read before the general assembly of the German Anthropo- 
logical Association held at Karlsruhe in August. 1885, a paper on Russian 
Superstitions, in which he handled the subject of Primitive Materialism, which 
he considers to be as old “as Philosophy itself but not older.” Ife adverts to 
many of the customs prevalent among the lower orders, such as refraining 
from giving a child under a year old fish to eat lest it should become dumb; ° 
women have a habit of giving their husbands some. grave-earth in their drink 
to keep them from loose habits; tooth-ache can be cured by biting into a stone 
or oak, with the aching tooth, etc. The whole article is too Jong for abstract, 
but will well repay a careful perusal and comparison with Mr. Wm. George 
Black's late work on Folk Medicine issued by the Folk Lore Society.—Corres- 
pondenz Blatt. der Deutsch Anthro, Gesellschaft XVI. 15., October, 1885. Seite 
150. 


Mr. TiscHLER read a paper on the Decorative Art exhibited on the Iron 
Weapons of La-Téne Period.—Zo. Lib. p. 157. 


Mr. VAN CoHAvsEN read a paper on Bronze Neck Ornaments.—£Zo. Lib, 
p. 161. 


Dr. A. B. MEYER read before the Vienna Authropological Society on April 
15, 1884, a paper (just published) in which he discusses the question as to 
whether or not the axes of Jade and Nephrite in Europe were of Asiatic origin 
and gives it as his opinion that these finds were domestic and not foreign. 
—Mittheilungen, XV. 1, Seite. 





NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 
BY D. G. BRINTON, M. D. 


Tue TRIBES ON THE Uprer Paraavuay RivEr.—In one of the recent publi- 
cations of the Royal Museum of Berlin is an account of a journey by Richard 
Rohde 1n 1884 to the head waters of the River Paraguay in the Province of Mat- 
toGrosso, Brazil. He found the natives in the most primitive condition. Both 

sexes go cntirely naked except apiece of bark imperfectly covering the sexual 
’ parts. Their weapons are bows and arrows, the latter tipped with bone points or 
with sharp fragments of hard cane. They also have spears eight to ten feet long. 
With these they do not hesitate to attack the most dangerous felines of the 
tropical woods. The Bororos are described as a tall, strong, we)l—built folk, 
dark brown in color, aud bold hunters. But their country is unhealthy and 
the children are largely clay eaters. What is curious among them is that their 
women are the rulers in domestic life, and a Bororo wife will trounce her hus- 
band soundly without the slightest resistance on his part. These dames seem 
equally independent in another respect, for they were liberal in tenderiag their 
highest favors to the traveller and his companions. Evidently they had re- 
duced their spouses to the most successful state of subjection. Other tribes 
which he met, the Guatos and Terenos, were in about the same stage of culture. 

Tue Eskimo Dratect.—Two brief but important studies touching the dia- 
lect spoken by the Eskimos have appeared during the last year. One of these 
is by Dr.A. Pfizmaier, of Vienna. It is an exposition of the complete paradigm 
of the verb in the Greenlandic dialect. Although there are some excellent 
grammars of that dialect, they were written for practical and not scientific 
purposes, and their authors did not set forth the full theory of the verbal in- 
flection. This Dr. Pfizmaier has attempted in a paper of 82 pages in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. If he has not com- 
pleted his task in every respect, he has certainly mae the fullest display of 
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the verb which has yet been offered. It will be of high valuc to scientific lin- 
guists. The other article referred to is by Dr. Rink, the well-known author 
of ‘* Tales and Traditions of the Eskimos.” Dr. Rink spent about twent 
years in Greenland and is thoroughly acquainted with the native dialect. He 

a collection of their traditions written down by native scholars se 
over two thousand pages of manuscript, some of it more than a century old. 
Ife recently published in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute a paper 
with the title ‘‘The Eskimo Dialects as Serving to Determine the Relationship 
Between the Eskimo Tribes.”” His conclusions support the opinion heretofore 
entertained that all the members of this stock are closely related, and must 
have been derived from one common source, which for various reasons he 
would put inland, and not upon the coast of any of the artic seas. 


Tuk CoLorapos or Ecuapor.—The Spanish word Colorado means red, and 
the Coloradus of Ecuador were so called on account of the remarkably bright 
red tint of their skin. They live almost under the equator and as they go al- 
most entirely naked, they are exposed to the full force of the tropical sun; but 
they are not nearly so dark as many tribes living in quite cold latitudes. They 
have been recently described by Herr Ed, Seler in the publications of the Roy- 
al Museum of Berlin. | He gives especial attention to their language, furnish- 
ing quite a full vocabulary. It has some faint analogies, or perhaps we should 
say ucciJental coincidences with the Carib and Arawack stocks, but must for 
the present be regarded as distinct from all others. ‘They are moderately cul- 
tured, minufacturing pottery, and pay great respect to the dead. The corpse 
is interred. and a cord fastened to it extends from the grave toa neighboring 
tree. So long as the cord remains altached, the grave is visited daily and of- 
ferings brought, as it is believed that the soul is still with the body; but when 
the cord is found to be broken through accident or decay, it is construed asa 
sign that the soul has taken its departure for the realm of the Gods, and the 
visits and offerings cease. 


Recent Nauvati Stupies.—As an appendix to my article in the last num 
ber of the ANTIQUARIAN en the study of the Nahuatl Language, I may add 
some news which has reached me from Mexican correspondents. Professor 
Troncoso actually opened a course ou Nahuatl in the city of Mexico this winter. 
The text books which he announced that he should use as soon as they are 
ready, ure: the Mexican Grammar ot Don Miguel Palma, Cacique ot Tlaxcala, 
now in the course ef publication at Pueblo; and the edition of Esop’s Fables 
now in press under the supervision of Prof. ‘Troncoso himself. ‘This is a copy 
of an old sixteenth century translation, of unknowm authorship, which was 
recently found in the city of Mexico. It will be edited with a Spanish trans- 
lation, notes, and a complete vocabulary. Another recent find, this time 
among some old papers in the National Library, is a complete copy, the only 
one known, of the £/uchuetlatolli, or Ancient Discourses, of Father Olmos, that 
is as taken down by him from the lips of the old natives of the first period of the 
conquest. ‘They embrace others than those printed in the edition of his Gram- 
mar. This is an important addition to our stock of Nahuatl literature. It is 
expected that they will be published in the Anales Del Museo Nacional. 


Two INTERESTING BrBLioGRAPHIES.—It has been known for some time 
among students of such matters that the eminent antiquary and Libliophile, 
Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, of Mexico, has been preparing a bibliography 
of Mexico for the sixteenth century, to embrace every author, in manuscript 
or 1n print, during that period. 1+ is now 1n press and will be issued in hand- 
some style accompanicd with photographic illustrations of the title pages of 
rare books. I belieye, however, that I um the first, to announce that this will 
be followed by a bibliography of the same country fe” the seventeenth century, 
from the capable pen ot father Augustin Fischer, at one time Chaplain to the 
Emperor Maximilian, and well known as one of the most profound and expert 
of Mexican Bibhophiles. His own collection containes rarities which are un- 
ique, and during torty years he has devoted his spare time with zeal to re- 
searches in the early history of his adopted country. When these two biblo- 
graphies shall have appeared, collectors of Mexican books will have the very 
best guides for the pursuit of their mania. 
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' SHELL-Heaps or Costa r1ca.—Our friend, Dr. Earl Flint of Nica 
writes me that he has been studying some of the artificial shell heaps which 
stud the shores of Costa Rica. They are of immense size and great antiquity. 
Indeed, Dr. Flint puts the‘r age at two thousand centuries, basing his opinion 
on the presence in them of shells of the Pliocene Period. But even if these 
shells are undoubtedly Pliocene, their presence does not prove the antiquity of 
the deposit, In the gravels of the river Somme in France, which abound with 
flint ene me. Coniscopora shells of the cretaceous age are frequent; but 
the wildest advucate of the antiquity of man does not place him in the second- 
ary period. These shells found their way into the newer from the older strata 
by various means. That this was the case in Costa Rica is shown from the 
presence of fragments of pottery in all parts of these kitchen-middens. The 
invention of pottery dates everywhere later than the paleolithic age. The 
pottery is associated with broken bones of man, various land animals and fish, 
as well as with a variety of marine shells. ‘The whole is covered with black 
vegetable mould one or several feet in thickness. 


AMBER IN AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY.—At a recent meeting of the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, Mr. Barber mentioned the 
discovery of some amber beads in an Indian grave in Lancaster, Pa. If of 
genuine native ae it is probable that they were of the fossil amber found 
in the marl beds of New Jersey. I should like to inquire whether any speci- 
mens of ancient work in true amber have been found in America. The sub- 
stance was known to the Aztecs, as the Codex Mendoza enumerates among the 
articles of tribute from the maritime province of Xoconochco, on the Pacific, 
*‘large pieces of yellow amber.” The Nahuatl word for it is apozonalii, a 
compound of atl, water; and pozonia, the foam, and means foam or scum of 
the water, thus indicating its marine origin. Both the old authorities, Sahagun 
and Hernandez, mention amber as in use among the Aztecs, though the former 
is not altogether clear in his statements. I do not recall, however, to have 
seen any American art-products in this substance. Is it still obtained along 
the Pacific coast south of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where the aucient 
province of Xoconocho was situate? 


ETHNOLOGY OF THE TLINKIT INDrANS.—One of the most admirable of re- 
cent monograhs on American ethnology is Dr. Aurel Krause’s work on the 
Tlinkit or Kolosch Indians of Southern Alaska (Die 7'linkit Indianer, 8vo., 
pp. 420, Jena, 1885.) The author speaks from close personal study of the 
tribe. He begins with a historical sketch, describes the physical geography of 
their home, analyzes their social and domestic relations, sketches their daily 
life and habits, their customs at birth, death and burial, in war and peace, 
their arts, their myths and their religion, explains their language, and 
adds an ethnographic notice of the neighboring tribes. His chapters are il- 
lustrated by a number of engravings from photographs, and he appends a 
very thorough bibliography of the subject, an excellent in lex, and a well-pre- 
pared ethnographic map of South Eastern Alaska from the most recent sour- 
ces, When it is added that Dr. Krause is not only a very acute observer, but 
also a clear and cautious writer, whose sound judgment prevents him from 
falling into the hasty generalizations which mar so many works of the kind, I 
have, I hope, said enough to call the attention of many American students to 
his monograph, and to Tead them to give it the place on their shelves which it 
so well deserves. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE ‘'ROCADERO.—The Ethnographical Museum 
of the ‘Il'rocadero at Paris is one of the finest in the world, and under the intel- 
ligent care of the director, Dr. E. Hamy, the American department in particular 
is rapidly enlarging. It -ontains the very abundant gleanings of M. Alphonse 
Pinart in Mexico, and those of M. Charnay in that country and in Central 
America, besides those of many other travelers in other parts of the continent. 
Quite recently it has received a mass of valuable ethnographic material from 
the tribes along the river Orinoco, the results of the explorations of M, Chaf- 
fanjon, an enthusiastic young French ethnologist. 


PRESERVATION OF MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES.—The Mexican government has 
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appointed Don Leopoldo Batres as Inspector and Conservator of the National 
Antiquities. The selection isa judicious one, as Sefior Batres has devoted 
serious study to this subject, and it isto be hoped that the carelessness and 
indifference with which many of these objects have heretofore been treated 
will measurably cease. Up to the present time the Mexican government has 
acted the part of the dog in the manger,—it took no care itself of its an- 
tiquitics, and prevented foreigners from taking charge of them and sending 
them to museums where they would be preserved and studied. 


Mr. George Schwartz, whose address is ‘‘Care of the banker, M. Schwartz, 
Preuss. Stargardt, West Preussen, Germany,” would like to exchange speci- 
mens of the stone and bronze age of Europe for specimens of the stone 
age in America. 





ANTIQUITIES ON THE ISLAND OF MINORCA. 


IN spite of the destroying hand of time, thereare still to be found in Minorca 
(Balearic Isles), several megalithic monuments of past ages scattered all over 
the eastern part of the island, which by the rudeness of their construction 
show themselves to be the work of the early inhabitants. Even to-day the 
cnormous heaps of stone called talayots cause great astonishment; the great 
stone tables, the artificial caves or cellars, rows of pillars and circles of men- 
hirs, and those strange constructions in the form of a ship, the only ones in the 
world It would be a most difficult task to suggest a creditable account 
of their origin wrapped as 1s the problem in the obscurity of history, difficult, 
if not impossible to solve. We will content ourselves with a description of them 
as they are found to-day when the lapse of ages and lack of care in their preser- 
vation cause a sigh of regret for their state of decay. 


1. TaLAyot with Hign Doorway at TorrRELLO.—Talayots are megalithic 
monuments in form of a truncated cone whose base is circular. elliptic or oval, 
and a few like a quadrangular truncated pyramid, formed by greater or lesser 
number of rows of great stones mostly unhewn and with no union whatever. 
From observation of the 130 or more which are to be found to-day on the 
island, all do not seem to be of the same epoch, since in some uf them a certain 
grade of perfection in the cut of the stones is seen which in others is lacing. 
As perfect types we may cite those in the village of St. Augustine and Torrelo 
which we will hereinafter describe. The state of decay in which many of these 
monuments are to day will not allow us to decide whether in their primitive 
state they were all hollow or not, although we are inclined to believe that some 
were solid on account of being sloping on the outside and having no trace of 
an outer door. They are commonly divided into two classes of talayots, those 
with high and Jow doorways, according as their entrance is situated in the up- 
per or lower part of the monument. ‘Asa perfect model of the former we give 
that of Torello (near Mahon) which exists in a pretty good state of preserva- 
tion. Its height is approximately 10 meters. it being impossible to ascertain 
its exact measurement on account of the dense fields of brambles whih surround 
it, and the modern buildings in its neighborhood. Its high or superior door 
which is reached by some projecting stepping-stones on the outside of the 
tulayot, is 1.40 meters high by 1.00 meter wide; the upper stone or lintel very 
well cut, measures 1.50 metersin length. Besides this are remains of two 
other talayots completely in ruins, but which must have been much smaller 
and some other monuments of the same epoch. 


2. Mecauirnic HaBitaTIon AT TELATY DE DALT, THE BEST IN PRESERVA- 
TION.—At a distance of 1.90 meters from the entrance of the habitation, toward 
the north, in the interior, stands a cylindrical column (1.14 m. high) upholding 
quadrangular stone (1.65 m. long, 1.30 m. wide, 0.50 m. thick) upon which 
rests the anterior extremity of another central piece (1.60 m. long, 1.00 m. 
wide, 0.31 thick) placed horizontally, the other end of which rests upon an- 



















other quadrangular pillar (1.15 m. high) partially imbedded in the wall. The 
two pieces horizontally placed forma beam upon which rest the pieces spring- 
ing trom the side walls form the roof, The lateral walls, the thickness of 
which cannot be ascertained being so confounded with other structures and 
composed of innumerable unequal sized stones,—are horse-shoe shaped, the 
widest interior extent being 3.40 meters. 


3. DoLMEN AND Tatbayot oF TELATY DE Datt.—By the name of dolmens, 
sacrificial altars or tables in Minorca are known certain cvclopean monuments 
almost always composed of twe great broad stones, situated, one vertically or on 
end, and the other, called the shelf, perry and in perfect equilibrium 
upon the former, forming a sort of table as the people have appropriately 
named it. Aside from these and departing from the general rule some few 
there are with two feet or supports, the second of which some archeologists 
believe to be an extra prop to the shelf. If it be true that the altar of Torret- 
vencada has a second foot which acts as a prop merely, the same cannot be said 
of that at Telaty de Dalt in spite of what has been said, since only an edge of 
the end which has the foot beams against the side of the shelf. Was this put 
there to form a second table? Some say this, but others say that doubtless they 
were thrown down in time and remained in the position in which they are now 
found, which is not very probable because the lower edge of the right foot is 
cut to a basil or bevel and rests upon « smooth stone, tather wide, showin 
that it could never have been placed in equilibrium. Of the sixteen altars stil 
existing on the island, one of the best preserved is that of Telaty de Dalt. Its 
dimensions are as follows: Large altar (?). Right foot, height 2.89 m., width 
2.50 m., thickness 0.37 m. Shelf, length 4.00 m., width 1-50 m., thickness 
0.50 m. Small altaror prop (?). Foot, height, 2.83 m,, width 0.35, thickness 
0.20m. Upper edge or shelf (?), length 0.75 m., width 0.59 m., thickness 0.30 
m. These monuments are encircled by thirteen menhines, some standing. 
some fallen, united or connected by large blocks forming an irregular circle 
open toward the north. The general height of the menhirs is 2 meters approxi- 
mately, with the exception of one, which is 2.70 m. 


4. Low Porrtat or THE TALAyot or Cornta.—One of the most perfect and 
most characteristic types of talayots with the low entrance is situated in the 
estate of Cornia, (Mahon), the diameter of which is approximately 15 meters 
and not less than 11 meters in height. Thelow entrance or inferior door meas- 
ures 0.80 m. in height and 0.60 m. in width. Within them are 10 or 12 steps, 
a stairway which once undoubtedly led to the upper part of the talayot, but 
the roof has fallen in and filled up the space entirely. Near this, which is the 
principal one of the group, are several remains of artificial caves or cellars, 
some menhirs and large monoliths. 


5. NANETA D2Lts Tupons.—Other megalithic monuments which merit at- 
tention and scrupulous study are the nanetas, or for want of other name, the 
sheepeots, They are in shape of an inverted boat. with prow to the 
north, built in the same manner as the talayots. Did the builders take for 
models the inverted boats of the Medes and Persians used by them as huts, 
spoken of by ancient historians? Six of thes? precious relicsare found almost to- 
tally ruined, that which is least so being called dels Tudons a short distance from 
the citadel. The facade or poop which looks toward the south is trapezoidal 
in form, made of great vidtelinuiee stones measuring at the base about 5.50 m. 
by 4,55 m. in height. The very small entrance is situated in the lower part 
and is about 0.75 m. in height by 0.57 in width. The lateral walls, nearly one 
meter in height, of great stones which rest in rows upon enormous rough pieces 
of marble, diminish in thickness as they ascend, msasuring in length »bout 
14 meters. The prow or point isin ruins and no exict measuremené can be 
given. The interior of the edifice, much narrower by reason of the thickness 
of the walls measures in the poop 1.75 m. diminishing toward the prow end or 
point. The roof, to-day destroyed, was formed by great flags which rested 
upon the lateral walls. It is almost impossible to get inside nowadays on ac- 
count of the debris. A few years since it was believed that the Narenta or 
sheepcote of dels ‘I'udons was the only one in Minorca; but thanks to the con- 
tinued efforts of that indefatigable investigato> of Minorcaa Archeology, D. 
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Juan Pons y Soler, we know of six more now, situated as follows. One, almost 
complete at Son Mercer de Baix; two in Calafi vell y Barranco, two ia ruins in 
Na Beltrana; one on the tongue of land which separates the harbor bay of Sa 
Nitja. 


6. ReMarINs OF A DoLMEN AND CIRCLE AT BINIMAYMUT.—Among the most 
perfect and best preserved of the menhir circles is one in the village of Bini- 
maymut (Mahon). It is horse shoe shaped, and- consists of fourteen large pil- 
lars or Menhirs. The entrance, somewhat more than a meter is marked by two 
large monoliths of more than 2 m. wide by 1.50m. hizh. Within at the center 
stands the foot of an altar, the height of which cannot be ascertained exactly 
on account of the great number of stones lying about so that only about 2 m. 
of it is seen. Not far away isthe talayot hidden by dense brambles ‘and 
sharp, thorns but formed of great rough stones and mostly ruined. At 
some distance from the talayot there are great monolyths which shows that 
there have been a great many large and _ bold-constrntions there. 


7. Aurars at S. Avausrin.—In the villag> of 8. Augustin there are two 
small altars, not very high, within a circle of large stones, as in other villages. 
Were these altars, perchance, the hearths on which the fires were lighted at 
night, and from which the Phenecians named the island of Minorca, Miza, 
(fire)? In the same village is a large altar and a talayot of the better sort and 

retty well preserved.—Transiated from the Spanish of Fran. Hernandez Sanz 

y Mrs. F. Wl. Gardiner. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
BY TUE EMITOR IN CHIEF. 


Crooked Lanps.—Atthe meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Nov, 1885, Mr. C. P. Tebbutt read a communication on the Crooked Lands; 
these are lands raised by plowing curved in the form of the letter S$. The gen- 
tleman assumed that they were produced in the tribal peried before owner- 
ship in strips of land existed. Mr. F. Seevohm stated that these high-backed 
lands had been noticed in Germuny as well as in England, and said that they 
belonged to the ancient open ficld system. . 


A Roman VILLAGE.—At the same mecting of the Cambridge Society, Mr. 
T. M. Hughes spoke of the traces of three houses at Shepreth, which he sup- 
posed belonged to an ancient Romain village. Puinted plaster and pottery 
had been discovered and a tile passage. 


DovusBLE BLADED AxEes.—Some remarkable relics are found all over this 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which may be call double bladed 
axes. They are generally made from ribbon slate but are found in a variety 
of material. They have a perforation through the center und are on this ac- 
count remarkable specimens. The Stone Age in Europe is generally charae- 
terized by chipped and ground stone implements, and only in the Bronze Age 
do we find axes perforated. In America there is a transition from the stone 
to the bronze which may be called the copper age, and these perforated relics 
are the tokens of this transition. It is remarkable that double bladed axes 
should be so commun in this country. Inu Greece they were regarded as signs 
of a religious cult which became quite advanced. Some of. them were con- 
secrated to the worship of Jupiter, and certain temples were built which were 
called temples of the Double Bladed Ax. This may have come from a primi- 
tive sun worship and the specimens may be regarded as, symbols which have 
survived from early times. The question arises whether these so-called axes 
are, in this country to be connected with the sun-worship. 


LrngaL Mrasure.—Mr. R. P. Greg has a scries of articles in the London 
Academy of July 4th and 25th, and Sept. 12th, on ‘‘ Anciert Units of Linear 
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Measure,” in the New World as well as the Old, with some criticisms on Mr, 
Petrie’s determinations. {u the September article he says: ‘‘I have collected 
about 25 of the best ancient Trojan measures [ can obtain from Dr. Schliemann’s 
works ons Troy, and, having reduced them to English feet and 
inches, I have obtained a remarkably well-marked cubit of 19.85 
inches; intermediate as between Dorpfeld’s (the old Assyrian cubit of 
19.7 inches) and Petrie’s (one belonging to the Eastern Mediterranean, 
of 19.96 inches, equivalent to an archaic Pheenician of 20.0). It is 
interesting, however, that from thirteen measures of archaic tombs at 
Sparta in Attica, as given by Dr. Schliemann ‘in his Troja, p. 111., 
I also get, very satisfactorily, a cubit of precisely the same length as 
this old Trujan one; and from eight measures from Tiryns (see Mycene Tiryns 
chap. i.,) also an exactly similar cubit! These buildings must date back from 
800 to’1200 B. C , and are all more or less Cyc!opean in their character, and may 
all be included in the term Pelasgic. Still more interesting would appear to 
be the fact that from an examination of nearly seventy of the best measures 

iven by Dr. Schliemann, taken during his excavations at the ancient Acropo- 
is of Mycenee. the precise same cubit of 19.85 again is clearly obtainable.” 
He gets the same cubit also fur the Phrygian and Etruscan unit, but he be- 
lieves that the Hittite was one of 21 inches, derived from a Babylonian me.sure. 


Mr. J. THEopore Bryr has found some interesting remains of ancient 
speech in a village on the north of Carpathos in the #egean, among them the 
use of a‘hard gamma, recalling the digamma in certain words, although the 
dialect in general drops the ordinary gamma on every possible occasion. 


EXCAVATIONS on the site of the ancient Agora at Athens are progressing, and 
have yielded numerous fragments. As the accumulation of ages has raised 
the level some 25 feet here great expectations may be realised. 


BrsiicaL Arco Locy.—At the June (1885) Society of Biblical Archeolo- 
gy, Rev. H. G. Tomkins read-a paper identifying local geographical names 
in Northern Syria with the names contained in the Karnack list of Thothmes 
III; Mr. P. le page Renouf one on the eclipse in the Egyptian texts, e. g. **The 


sun whose vision is diminished,” ‘‘the )li-k boar attacks the eye of Ra,” ‘‘the 
tortoise is the deadly enemy of the sun-god,” ‘‘life to Ra, death to the tortoise.” 
‘The sting of the serpent is inflicted upon the sun-goid, his place in the solar 
bark was vacant.” 


Tne Court 1n Eaypr.—The same Journal hasan article by Howard Osgood, 
D, D., descriptive of the dress and manvers of the royal family in Egypt. 


Sun Imaces.—The Old Testament Student has an articlé on the above sub- 
ject by Talbot W. Chambers, D. D., in which the extent of sun-worship is 
dwelt upon. It prevailed amongthe Syrians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, and Canaanites, ‘The contrast between this aud the true 
worship is shown. 


Tue Saviour IN LITERATURE.—The same Journal has some remarks on 
the idea of redemption by Justin A, Smith, D. D. It appears in all religions, 
Pagan as well as Christian, 


ALPHABET OF THE SAVAGES.—Mr. Ilenry W. Haynes in the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, 1885, refers to the article in this Journal 
by Dr. Brinton on the ‘‘Taensa Grammar,” and theu describes the pictographic 
American manuscript which was.published in 1860, but which brought down 
ridicule without stintand which was called the Book of the Savages in the light 
of French eivilization, as it is full of the figures with which boys and vulgar 
men disfigure walls; and proves to be a grand mistake, though the Abby 
Domenech undertook to defend it and to construct an alphabet out of it. 
The edition was finally suppressed by the Emperor and the a himself. Pos- 
sibly some of the over-wise scholars of this century are undertaking t o construct 
alphabets out of fraudulent relics will take warning. 


Semi-LUNAR AND CRESCENT-SHAPED TooLs.—The same report has an in- 
teresting article on the above title by J. J. Valentini. 
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A Srate ACADemy or ScIENCE was organized Dec. 29, 1885, in Indianapolis, 
D..5. Jordan, President, Prof. A. W. Butler, Sec’y, J. N. Hartley, Librarian. 
An article on the life of Rafinesque was read by Dr. D. 8. Jordan. 


» Tue LuamMa Temp.ie.—The Overland Monthly for, October (’85) contains 
an article on the great Llama Temple at Peking by C. F. G. Cumming. The 
Temple contains stone carving of animals and thousands of fantastic figures 
of birds and beasts carved in wood; these are supposed to be very old. Stone 
drums, said to be 4,000 years old are in the temple area. 


ANC(ENT LINEAR MEAsures.—The Canadian Record of Science, Vol I, No. 
4, has an article on some pre-historic and linear measures by R. P. Greg. The 
following countries are mentioned; Peru, Mexico, Mound Builders, China, 
Japan, Mongol, Hittite, Buddhist, Bronze and Stone Period, Oceanica, &c. 
No uniform measure has been fixed upon. The question is still unsettled. 


TRADITIONS OF THE AINos.—The same journal has an article on the above 
subject by D. P. Penhallow. 


Tae ATHABASCANS.—The same journal has an article on the Athabascan 
district by E. Petitot, in which the tribes are located. 


PRE-ISTORIC RELICS AND Mounps.—The Canadian Antiquarian, Vol. XII, 
No. 3, contains » description of a hook-shaped implement of native beaten 
copper, seven inches long, found under drift clay and sand, 25 feet, on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. The hook was found amid a number of frag- 
ments of churred wood. The same journal reports a discovery by Mr. C. N. 
Bell, of an ar.ow-head work-shop at St. Andrews in Winnepeg; 183 flini ar- 
rows and 87 fragments of pottery were taken out. A mound was excavated 
by a special committee of the Hist. Soc’y of Winnepeg. Stone tubes. sea 
shell ornaments, a tiny red earthenware cup, fragments of bones, buffalo 
horn, were discovered. 


Srons Tuses.—An explanation is given in the same journal that the stone 
tybes are used. by medicine men for the purpose of sucking evil spirits out of 
the sick. The above is said to be the largest find of stone implements in this 
country, that is, Caaada. The custom of burning bodies and covering them 
with earth-heaps seems to have been observed there as well as elsewhere among 
the Mound Builders. 


Bou.LDER Mosaics in Dakota.—The above is the title of an interesting arti- 
cle by Prof. J. E.‘Todd in the American Naturalist for January, 1886. The 
figure of a turtle and of a serpent, also of a cross, was found at Turtle Point in 
Jerauld County. Other sketches of animals are found near Pipestone, chipped 
or pecked on the surface of the rock. 


Tue Quarter-Centennial Celebration of the settlement of Kansas has been 
recently observed at Topeka. The Daily Commonwealth of Jan. 30 has a full 
account of the proceedings. Speecbes by Gov. Martin, Ex-Gov. Robinson, 
Dr. McCabe, Rev. Richard Cordley, and others. Gov. Reeder’s Diary is also 
given in full, and has thrilling interest as it shows what was endured 
to make Kansas a free state. 


GaLVEsTON [listorical Society desires letters and journals relative to the 
early history and settlement of ‘l'exas, and facts illustrative of Indian Tribes, 
their history, chiefs, warriors, etc. 


AxcHAOLOGICcAL Map.—The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Phila- 
delphia has undertaken a map of the valleys of the Delaware and Susquehanna 
rivers which shall embrace the following items: gravel deposits, shell heaps, 
cave retreats, village sites, earth works, old fields. quarries, work-shops, 
caches, mortars in rocks, rock-inscriptions, burial places, tumuli, Indian trails, 
E. A. Barber, J. R. Baker, Henry Phillips, Jr., F. Jordan, 8. Culin, D. G. 
Brinton, committee. 
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One of the most appreciated organs of French Anthropology, the Revue @’ 
Anthropologie, of Paris, founded 1n°1872 by Paul Broca and continued by Paul 
Topinard, inaugurates a third series with the co-operation of the most distin- 
guished representattives of the various branches of Anthropological Science. 
Among those we notice the following names: Dr. Gavarsot, director of the 
‘*Ecol d’ Anthropologie de Paris;’ Dr. Matthias Duvol, director of the Sabor- 
ation d’ Anthropologie de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes; Marquis de Nadaeilac 
whose principal work on pre-historic Archeology. one particularly on ‘‘L’Ame- 
rigan Pre-historiga,” has been translated into English; General Faidherbe, 
Great Chancellor of the Legion d’Honnneur, well known for his philological 
works; De Quatrefages, Professor of Anthropology at the Museum; Dr. Hamy 
and Louis Ronsseld, who highly represent Ethnology; Jules Bochard, General 
Inspector of the Medical Service in the French Navy; Baron Larrey and 
d’Arbois de Inbainville of the Institut. The director of the Revue, Dr. Paul 
Topinard, is General Secretary of the Anthropological Society und the author 
of the Hlements d’ Anthropologie General, to which the Academie de Sciences 
has last month awaided one of its annual prizes. P. 


THe LANGUAGES oF THE Caucasus.—Mr. R. N. Cust, whose browsings 
‘in so many linguistic fields are so widely known, and who merits the thanks of 
students of linguistic science for the pioneer work he is doing, by which the 
labors of more profound investigators are lightened, has, as his latest contribu- 
tion, ere a paner with the above title in the Jour. Roy. Asiat. Soc., Vol. 
XVII, Part 11. In this he has brought together with great industry all avail- 
able information concerning the ethnical and ne divisions of the singu- 
larly mixed population of this large region. ot only has he consulted all 
authorities to be found in the libraries of Europe, a list of which is the not least 
valuable part of his paper; but in 1883 he made a journey to the Caucasus and 
pursued his inquiries on the spot. The classification of tongues which he 
adopts is briefly as follows: 1, Persian, spoken in the southern districts which 
once belonged to Persia; 2. Kurd, represented by forty-four thousand immi- 
grants, settled a little north of the Persians; 3. Armenian, spoken by about 
three-quarters of a million of souls, mostly in the large towns; 4. Ossete, the 
language of a tribe situated in the center of the range and numbering one 
hundred and eleven thousand; 5, Turki, found mostly on the Caspian side and 
embracing nine dialects, spoken hy nearly a million and a quarter of Foovle; 
4. Georgian, found nearer the Black Sea, and ——- a group of five not 
very closely related dialects, spoken by nearly a million of souls; 7. Abkhas or 
Abas, living on the Black Sea and numbering twenty-two thousand; 8. Tsher- 
kess or better known as Circassians, living in the north-western part of the 
range and representing the fragment remaining behind after 400,000 of their 
— had migrated to Turkey in Europe in 1864; 9. Awar, mountaineers who 

ive, to the number of one hundred and fifty-five thousand, on the Caspian end 
of the range; 10. Hurkan, a population of eighty-eight thousand east of the 
Awar; 11. Kasikumunk, numbering thirty-five thousand and living between 
the Awar and the Hurkan; 12. Tabasseran, a tribe of sixteen thousand in the 
same region; 13. Kurin, a large tribe of one hundred and thirty-one thousand 
souls a little south of those just named; 14. Artshi, name of a single village 
speaking a strange tongue; 15. Ude, spoken in two villages south of the Kurin; 
“16 and 17. Tshetshen and Tush,who occupy the northern slopes of eastern Cau- 
casus. Most of the above languages are spoken with considerable dialect va- 
riation; but precise information on this point is not yet forthcoming. The first 
four languages belong to the Aryan family, the fi‘th to the Turanian, and the 
remainder are placed in «a Caucasian group. whose affinities are yet donbtful. 
A colored language-map adds much to the value of the paper. J. A. 


Mr. Ceci Torr has in hand a monogran': on the ancient history of Rhodes, 
which will shortly be issued by the Cambridge Unniversity press. There is no 
work at present on the subject in English, and the numerous inscriptions and 
other material discovered in the island within the past fifty years offer a field 
for an extremely interesting subject. ’ M. 


C. T. NEwton.—It is reported that Mr. C. T. Newton has signified his in- 
tention of resigning at the end of this year the keepership of Greek and Roman 
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Antiqnities at the British Museum. He has been in the public service for 
forty-five > a and asks the repose he has so well earned. He will: retain, 
however, his professorship of archeology at University College, London, and 
will still be a potent factor in the archeological world. M. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Documents Rziating to th: Colonial History of the State of New Jersey. Euited by 
Freprick W. Ricorp and Wa. Ne son, Vol. IX. Newark, N. J., Daily 
Advertiser Printing House, 1885. 
The Historical Society of New Jersey continues to publish the archives, the 

first series having reached the Ninth Volume. Besides these the Society has 
Yy published annually the proceedings in four parts, Vol. VIII of the second series. 
having been just finished. Mr. Wm. A. Whitehead, was the corresponding secre- 
tary for many years, but his most important work was that of editing and 
publishing the seven volumes of the Documents. He died in August; his memoir 
and likeness have appeared in the New England Geneological Register. The 
legislature of New Jersey has been very liberal, having made ‘an appropria- 
tion which should enable the Historical Society to arrange, collate and publish 
any papers relating to New Jersey History.” 












Transactions of the New York Academy of Scienecs. Vol. I1I, 1883-84. Editor, 
ALEx!s A. JULIEN, School of Mines, Coluinbia College, N. Y. Also Vol. V, 
No. 1. Oct. 1885, Edited by Herman LeRoy Fatrcuiip, Recording Sec- 
retary. Published for the Society in eight monthly numbers. ; 
The American Antiquarian is noticed in the first named volume, in con- 

nection with the subject of paleolithics, a discussion having arisen in one of 

the meetings of the Society over the article written by Prof. H. W. Haynes. 

Prof. Newberry, at this time, also took oecasion to commend the article by Mr. 

Boscawen on Assyrian discoveries, for all of which we are very grateful. 











Heroes of Ancient Greece. A story of the days of Socrates the Athenian. By 

ELLEN PatMer. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

This 1s a love story abounding with Greek names and modern Christian 
ideas. A discussion between Greeksand Jews in Athens, is listened to by 
lovers in Greek costumes. The whcle thing is purely imaginative and very 
little realistic description in it. The book abounds with engravings, some of 
which are quite good, especially that of the Parthenon, and the mechanical 
execution is excellent. 











St. George and the Dragon. A world-wide legend localized. By GuaNnon, 

London: Wyman & Sons, 1885. 

The idea of this book is that the legend of St. George and the Dragon had 
its origin in England. The author says that ‘‘the most southern point in 
a England is called the lizard. Why so named? Perhaps from the dragon of 
Geology which is to be sought in the saurians, siguifying a lizard.” The im- 
aginary contest between the dragon and his conqueror is based. upon an actuat 
contest which occurred off the coast of England, between one of these mon- 
sters of the deep and an ‘‘unknown youth.” This is the latest version of the 
legend. The resemblance between a rocky point of land over which the white 
surf rides and a dragon over which a horse and rider stands as conqueror, seems. 
to have impressed the mizd of the writer. The question now is whether the 
legend is historic or pre-historic, natural or imaginary. The mists of anti- 
quity envelop it, while the literature concerning it increases. Perhaps the 
5 old explanation that it signified the contest between the night and day, light 
ae and darkness, will give way to this pre-historic view. 




















The Lenape Stone or the Indian and the Mammoth. By H. C. Mercer. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885, 
The subject of Elephants and Elephant-pipes is at present attracting a good 
deal of attention in this country. The argument in this book isin favor of 
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the opinion that elephants were known tothe aborigines, and various facts- 
are brought out to prove the point. The especial occasion of the book 1s the 
discovery of a stone in Pennsylvania which has an elephant inscribed upon it. 
Letters are published in the latter part of the book from Mr. Carvill Lewis, 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, F. W. Putnam, and Mr. Joseph P. Iddings, the most of 
whom take a position against the genuineness of the stone, especially the carvings. 
upon it. The book will be sought by archeologists who want to know the 
arguments on both sides of this interesting question. 


The Celt, The Roman, and The Saxon. By Tuomas Wricut. London: Trub- 

ner & Co., 1885. 

‘The author of this book takes the position at the outset that there are no- 
monuments in England of any importance preceding the time of the Roman 
conquest, a position which should have been abandoned by thistime. Asa 
history of the early period the took is valuable. The great fault with the early 
history of Great Britan and of this country, is that it dwells upon the exploits of 
the conquering race rather than upon the character of the conquered. This is 
avoided by the writer, yet if we could learn more about the Britains and their 
clan organizations, about the Druids and their mysterious religion, and about 
the monuments and homes which belong to the conquered people, we should 
have been better satisfied. The book 1s a s!andardin England. It is excellent 
authority, and has had an extensive sale in this country, having reached the 
fourth edition. 


Documentary ITistory of the State of Maine. Vol. I11; containing the Trelawny 
Papers. Edited and illustrated with hist rical notes by James PHene Bax- 
TER. Published by Maine Historical Society, aided by appropriations by 
the State. Portland: Hoyt, Fogg & Donham; 1884. 


The Trelawny Papers preserve for us many particul irs concerning the lives 
of some of the hardy founders of New England, and present to ‘us many pice 
tures of their political and domestic life. Robert Trelanny lived at Plymouth 
in Cornwall, West of England. He obtained a grant of land including Rich- 
mond Island and Cape Elizabeth, and assisted in establishing a colony. A 
voluminous correspondence between John Winter, the “Governor” of Tre-. 
lawny’s plantation, and the proprietor, with valuable letters from others, throw- 
ing new Jight upon the history of Maine, is contained in the volume. There 
are several maps showing the patents which were granted, and full page cuts 
which show the houses and coins of the period, and an albertype of the let- 
ters, and a facsimile of the patent itself. The volume is a credit to the So- 
ciety, which now has its seat at Portland instead of Brunswick. 
Evolution and Religion. New York. Ford, 
Howard & Hurlbert. 
Mr. Beecher 1s rapidly becoming a saint, in the eyes of the evolutionists. His 
character as a preacher and theologian has not changed so much as it has as‘a 
scientist. The change of base does not, however, make him any profounder 
as an investigator, or safer es a teacher than he was before. As a popular 
presentation of the subject of Evolution viewed in its theological aspects, 
the book is an interesting one and perhaps may be useful to those who find 
difficulty in reconciling the two systems. 


By Henry Waup BEEcreER. 


Lebanon, Damascus and Beyond the Jordan. By Wu.1amM M. THomson, D. D. 

147 illustrations and maps. New York: Harper & Brothers; 1886. 

This superb book is the third and last of the series issued under the old 
title of the Land and the Book. The first was entitled Southern Palestine and 
Jerusalem, the second Central Palestine and Phoenicia, and thisis devoted to 
Beyond Jordan and Eastward, The engrayings are excellent and add very 
much to the interest of the book. We sec at a glance the difference }be- 
tween the Roman sculpture and the old Jewish beveled stone. We see also the 
specimens of Greek sculpture which in this locality are strangely beautiful. 
A few of the engravings from the old edition are found in the new book but 
they are few comparatively. Archologists will value these volumes for 
the spiecmens of architecture which are described and illustratrated. For Bible- 
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-students,the book is almost a necessity as jt illustrates bible scenes so clearly. 
ce is elegant as a work of art and we have no doubt will meet with a ready 
e. 


Natura! Theology or Rationa! Theism. By M. VALENTINE. D. D. S C. Griggs 

& Co., Chicago, 18835. 

The author of this little book scems to be familiar with the latest phases of 
thought and has incorporated into his system the various arguments which 
are furnished by recent studies and speculations ir reference to the existence 
-of God, the methods of creation and other subjects. The standpoint is purely 
theological, somewhat metaphysical; but the author takes in the cosmological 
scheme as given by scientific men; with the idea of reconciling the old system 
with the new. He is somewhat successful, and for those who desire to know 
how Natural Theology, according to the strictly orthodox view may survive the 
shock of the times, the book is a suggestive and interesting one. 


Revision Reasons; a manual for general readers and students of the revised ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, accounting for every change. By the Rev. C.G. 
Gruutsrie, A. K.C., A. C. P., &. London, John Haywood, 1885. 

This is a very critical and scholarly essay, the object being to give the gen- 

-eral reader the means of testing the character and principles of the revision. 

It is a sort of hand book or aid to the critical comparison of the two ver- 

sions. 


Zur volks-kunde der Siebenbuergischer Sachsen. Von Josef Haeltrich. Wien. 

Carl Graeser. 1885. 

A remarkably thorough presentation of the subject and most excellent con- 
tribution to the literature and Folk-lore of an interesting portion of Europe. 
Its contents are folk-tales, stories of the beast-world, gypsies, games, humor, 
proverbs, etc., and the whole five hundred pages are valuable from cover to 

-cover. Mr. Graeser deserves great credit for this new edition which has been 
-ably edited by Mr. J. Wolf. ¥. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Jonn S. Wricgut.—An address delivered before the Hist. Soc. July 21st. 
1885, by Augustine W. Wright, Chicago, Fergus Printing Co. 


LIFE meas Labors and Neglected Grave of Henry Wilde, by Charles C. 
-Jones, Jr., L. L, D. 


Some Observations on the Letters of Amerigo Vespucci, by M. F. Force, 
>yead before the Congres International Des Americanistes at Brussels, Sept. 
1879. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. ; 1885. 

Proceepines of The Canadian Institute, Toronto, July, 1885. 


Universal or Cosmic Time, by Sandford Flemming, C. E., C. M. G., ete., 
"Toronto, Copp, Clarke & Co.; 1885, 





